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This 11-room American 
Colonial in Kansas City, 
Mo., was designed by 
Architect Wm. Koch of 
Kansas City. 


=@lINSULATED THIS I1-ROOM HOME 


witTH CELOTEX SHEATHING AND LATH 


CELOTEX METHOD PROVIDES VITAL 

SIDEWALL INSULATION AS WELL 

AS ROOF OR CEILING PROTECTION 
Without Costly Extras! 





Side walls need insulation! And sidewall 
insulation, to be economical, needs to be 
installed at the time the house is built. Your 
clients are reading about vital sidewall 
insulation in the national advertising now 
being run by Celotex. They are learning 
that side walls constitute the greatest area 
of heat waste. And they are learning, too, 
how inexpensive it is to insulate a home 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION AF 5-4 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send complete specifications and facts 
on Celotex Guaranteed Insulation. 
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completely with Celotex Guaranteed In- 
sulation. 

This imposing 11-room American 
Colonial, for example, has Celotex Vapor- 
seal Sheathing and Celotex Lath in all 
exterior walls, plus the protection of 1” 
Celotex Lath in top-floor ceilings. Yet the 
net cost of this efficient protection was 
only $147.28—because Celotex Insulation 
replaces other materials. It does three jobs 
at one cost— provides additional strength, 
an efficient vapor barrier and adequate 
insulation. 

This economy factor makes it easier to 
sell clients the complete protection you 
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know they should have—but which so 
often gives way in the face of that old 
familiar cry, ‘We'll have to cut costs some- 
where.”’ The difference in cost between 
ordinary sheathing and Celotex Vapor- 
seal Sheathing is so small that, in the 
North, one season's fuel savings will just 
about pay for it. And in the South, too, it 
is the economical answer to the problem 
of “over-insulation.” 


Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing and 
Vapor-seal Lath are guaranteed in writing 
for the life of the building,* and permanently 
protected against termites and dry rot by 
the exclusive, patented Ferox Process. 


*When issued, applies only within Continental United Slates 


group of products marketed by The Celotex Corporation, 
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CHAPEL OF ST. THOMAS MORE 


The eclectic approach in a small Catholic chapel. 


GARDEN APARTMENTS 


Come of age, come low in rents, but not low enough... 
Analysis of a big market for private capital and sample 
projects which have tapped it. 


BURLINGTON ROAD STATION 


Railroad architecture comes up to the design levei of the 
streamliner. 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


Glass block practice as exemplified by leading architects 
in the residential, institutional, commercial and industrial 
fields; new glass block products. 


HOUSES 


More case histories in the small houses series. Interior- 
exterior photographs... floor plans ... critical comment 
... cost data... construction outlines. 


THE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


Hugh Morrison... Lee Simonson... C. F. A. Voysey 
. . » Goodhart-Rendel ... Robert L. Lepper. 


THE DIARY 


An architectural observer at large. 


MAY COMPANY DEPARTMENT STORE 


An advanced example of architecture for merchandising. 


OFFICE BUILDING 


A free use of the modern idiom in a small office building. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


Laboratories, auditoriums and display units in a three- 
dimensional exercise in public relations. 


CANADA DRY BOTTLING PLANT 


A small bottling plant designed for advertising as well as 
manufacture. 


BUILDING MONEY 


A $2,600 answer to the low cost house problem based on 
sixteen years of research—design, construction, equipment 
and costs... A new Savings & Loan Association office 
building provides elbow room and extra income... What 
New York City mortgagees are doing to improve apart- 
ment construction and their lending policies . . . USHA’s 
research department produces the quatrefoil plan for low 
rent housing . . . Construction tricks for the low cost 
house market taught by a Pennsylvania lumber dealer... 
Residential building cost index. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 
FORUM OF EVENTS 


The Maze of Art... News in photographs... James- 
town Regional Competition awards. 


LETTERS 
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Design and the modern world... Natchez...A book on 
furniture ... Planning ... Technical publications. 
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BUILDING TRENDS. Volume of building permits issued 
during February increased seasonally but failed to lift 1940's 
cumulative totals above last year’s levels (right). Building con- 
tracts statistics show that total private construction during 
March was 214 ,.>r cent ahead of March 1939. And, while pub- 






PERMITS 


(Source: U. S. Dept. of La 











lic construction is tapering off, private construction during the 
first quarter was moderately above 1939’s $1.1 billion. Resi- 
dential contracts during the first three months fell $10 million 
below last year’s $284 million. Home building costs have marked 
time during 1940's first quarter (see p. 376). 








Monthly Data Two Months 

Feb. 1940 Comparison with 1940 Compar 

(millions) Jan. ’40 Feb. '39 (millions) with } 

Residential ........ $79.0 +26.4% — 8.9% $141.6 —10 
Non-residential 37.5 +-12.6 3.6 70.9 ——25 
Additions, repairs ... 23.7 +-18.2 7.4 43.9 ee 
po ee ee 140.2 +-20.8 5.6 256.4 ae 

















CONTINUED FAIR. Last year 28 
million visitors to the World of Tomorrow 
were awed by its wonders, bored by its 
amusements. This year, beginning May 
11, visitors will gawk at much the same 
wonders but, if Harvey Dow Gibson is 

















right, will be much amused. 

Elevated last fall from the Fair’s finance 
and executive committees to the omnipo- 
tency of Chairman of the Board, 58-year- 
old Banker-Sportsman Gibson has signed 
up most 1939 exhibitors for return en- 
gagements by lowering rents, hopes to 
attract visitors by lowering the admission 
cost from 75 to 50 cents and by revitaliz- 
ing the amusement area. The respected 
president of New York’s big Manufactur- 
ers Trust Co., Gibson is also a passive jit- 
terbug who has long felt that the Fair 
boasted too much popular science, too 
little carnival spirit, for its own good—if 
not the public’s. First Gibson-engineered 
from this _ all-work-and-no-play 
policy was conversion of the symphoni- 
cally planned Music Hall into a stronghold 
of swingsters. 

Similar changes will be noted by 1940 
,_ Fair visitors: Music Hall will bill “Streets 
of Paris” with burlesquer Gypsy Rose Lee. 

Parachute Jump will descend on Children’s 
World. Old New York will be Gay New 
Orleans. 

Despite a 30 per cent markdown in its 
ground rents, Town of Tomorrow will 
have the same roll call—fifteen houses— 

; but some different sponsors. 


change 


Major changes in general exhibit areas: 
General Motors will animate its Futur- 
ama; Chrysler will add two theaters; Fire- 
stone, a life-size Liberian rubber planta- 
tion; General Electric will expand its tele- 
vision display. Reassigned will be the 
Aviation, Distilled Spirits and Industrial 
Science buildings. 

Fortnight. after New York’s Fair opens, 
San Francisco’s will follow suit (May 25). 
Thanks to Miracle-worker President Mar- 
: shall Dill, local Chamber of Commerce 
head, Treasure Island at mid-April had 
outgrown financial uncertainties, had sold 
75 per cent of its exhibit space, all but 
‘20 ft. of its Gayway. Principal changes: 
new faces in the amusement zone, a $322,- 
000 refurbishing of the Federal building, 
last year’s No. 1 serious attraction. 








HOW TO HOUSE. Last month while 
Congressmen were wondering how much 
to expand the U. S. Housing Authority 
program (page 4), representatives of the 
nation’s biggest body of businessmen went 
on record as being opposed to any expan- 
sion. This blow at USHA was dealt by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s Special 
Committee on Public Housing which has 
sent to press a fat pamphlet, “Improve- 
ment of Housing in Cities,” analyzing 
the national housing problem, the Gov- 
ernment’s attempts to solve it and the 
Committee’s convictions as to the real 
solution. The combined opinion of nine 
recognized experts in banking, building, 
architecture, city planning and real estate, 
the Committee’s report is heavy with 
facts and recommendations worth ponder- 
ing. A preview of the highspots: 

“The present USHA program should be 
discontinued, with the completion of proj- 
ects now under construction.” While sup- 
porting USHA’s objective to eliminate 
substandard housing, the Committee holds 
that its 163 large scale projects will “at 
best” demonstrate but one method of ap- 
proach and may “at worst” check the 
mobilization of local interests which are 
essential to a comprehensive attack on 
the problem. Also behind this recommen- 
dation are the Committee’s questions as 
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to whether it is more economical to sub- 
sidize the cost of Government financed 
dwellings or to subsidize the rents of low 
income families living in privately financed 
projects and whether or not it is healthy 
for a nation to have a large share of its 
citizens living in Government owned 
houses. 
“The most urgent immediate need and 
opportunity to improve the housing of 
the lowest income families is the enforce- 
ment by city governments of sanitary 
and housing legislation which will compel 
the repair of dwellings below minimum 
standards and the demolition of those 
which are unfit and are beyond repair. 
“Both the government and private in- 
dustry should encourage research and en- 
gineering to lower costs of well designed 
and durable dwellings.” In_ brief, the 
Committee feels that research is mightier 
than subsidy as far as housing improve- 
ment is concerned and, incidentally, that 
it makes for happier taxpayers. 
“There is a very great need to encour- 
age private enterprise to undertake the 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of ob- 
solete and deteriorated downtown areas in 
cities.” As a pattern for action, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s committee points to 
New York State’s proposed Urban Rede- 
velopment Corporations Bill which the 
Governor’s signature may shortly make 
law. Under it, organization of private cor- 
porations would be authorized for the 
broad purpose of clearing, replanning, re- 
habilitating and reconstructing substand- 
ard and unsanitary areas. More important, 
since it is difficult to acquire enough 
property to make large scale redevelop- 
ment feasible, the law would permit cor- 
porations, which have acquired 60 per 
cent of a site for an approved project, to 
gain control of the balance through con- 
demnation. To the same end and under 
similar conditions, cities would also be 
authorized to condemn the necessary 
property and sell it to corporations. As a 
still further inducement to the formatio! 
of these corporations, the bill provic 
that local tax assessments on a properly 
would not be boosted during a ten-yc"' 
period after acquisition. In return for | 
favor, the corporations at the end of 
decade would pay taxes on the full 
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MAN OF THE MONTH . . . he makes Eimer proud (page 2) 
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BUILDING OF THE MONTH .... a stopper for streamliners (page 323) 
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PRODUCT OF THE MONTH .. . the giass of fashion (page 327) 
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CHAPEL OF SAINT THOMAS MORE new naven, conn. 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS AND OFFICE OF DOUGLAS ORR, ARCHITECTS 








The present-day trend in architecture includes not only the abandonment of 
stylistic precedents but also attempts to modify them. This chapel is an inter- 





- —e = 
esting example of the latter approach. Located in the section of New Haven 
eq | SACRISTY — 6 
: \ occupied by Yale University, it conforms in material and color with the Georgian 
= Tt a SANCTUARY @ dormitories which face it, but not in detail. Such decorative elements as there 
eae y 





ad are, chiefly the steeple, main entrance and lighting fixtures, have been handled 
: a with considerable imagination and freedom. Enrichment has been confined with 






good effect to a few important areas, and the exterior shows a pleasing balance 
of decoration and plain wall areas. The combination of numerous requirements 
over and above those of the chapel proper, including the use of a restricted site, 
. presented a planning problem of some difficulty. In addition to a lecture room 
ee and stage there are many services including kitchens, an apartment, coatrooms, 
a library and an office. A number of these rooms were placed in the basement, 
The plan shows an interesting arrangement of half-levels to give the lower floor 
adequate light and ventilation. Cost: $150,500. Cubage: 245,000. 
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MAIN FLOOR 65 10 "5 20 25 
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LECTURE ROOM 


Samuel H. Gottscho Photos 
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CHAPEL IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








SIDE CHAPEL 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Main chapel—solid 12 in. 
brick. Library and sacristy wings—12 in. 
brick, 2 in. furring metal lath, plastered for 
wood panel or finish plaster. Interior parti- 
tions—hollow tile, National Fireproofing Co. 
Structural steel—Bethlehem Steel Co. Floor 


construction—reenforced stone concrete slab. 


Ceilings—metal lath and plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with Featherweight precast 
concrete insulating roof slabs, Federal 
American Cement Tile Co. Spire and statues 
—cast aluminum, Ellison Bronze Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gut- 
ters—16 oz. copper. Ducts—American Rolling 
Mill Co. 

INSULATION: Roofs—rock wool. Sound in- 
sulation (main chapel)—Acousti-Celotex, 
Celotex Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—(wood) C. H. Dresser & 
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Son, Inc.; (steel) Campbell Metal Window 
Div., Truscon Steel Co. Glass—Double 
strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. Glass blocks—Pittsburgh-Corning 
Corp. 

STAIR: Steel. Treads—terrazzo, Earle B. 
Warner, Inc. 


FLOOR COVERINGS: Ajir-Pad_ linoleum, 
Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co. Asphalt tile, 
Armstrong Cork Co. Terrazzo, Earle B. 


Warner, Inc. 

FURNISHINGS: Chapel chairs—C. H. 
Dresser & Son, Inc. Organ—Aeolian-Amer- 
ican Corp. Kitchen equipment—Wrought 
Iron Kitchen Equipment Co. 

WOODWORK: All materials by C. H. Dres- 
ser & Son, Inc. Metal Doors—Jamestown 
Metal Corp. Kalamein doors—H. Dumelin & 
Sons. 

HARDWARE: By Sargent & Co. 
PAINTING: Main chapel—Reardon Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
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system—rigid conduit; Anaconda wire, 
American Brass Co. Switches—Arrow, Hart 
& Hegeman Electric Co. Fixtures—Bradiley 
& Hubbard and Cecil White Co. Panels and 
conduits for future loud-speaker system— 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron, Central 
Foundry; wrought iron, Reading Iron Co. 
Water pipes—Anaconda, American’ Brass 
Co. Circulator—H. A. Thrush & Co. Toilet 
fixtures—American Radiator-Standard San- 
itary Corp. and W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. 
HEATING: Two pipe steam system, Web- 
ster Tallmadge & Co., Inc. temperature con- 
trol system. Grilles, radiators and convectors 
—Aerofin Corp., U. S. Radiator Co. and Tutt'e 
& Bailey, Inc. Fans—B. F. Sturtevant Co. and 
Hirschman. Boiler—Kewanee Boiler Corp. 
Regulators and controls—Webster Tallmade 
& Co., Inc. and Barber-Colman Co. Valves— 
Hoffman Specialty Co. and Jenkins Bros. 
Pump—Hoffman Specialty Co. 
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GARDEN APARTMENTS cone race, come iow in rent 


but not low enough. Analysis of a big market for private capital and simple floor plans with 
which to tap it. 


| ntil some persuasive champion of home ownership alters the habitual 50-50 balance between renters and 
owners, construction of rental housing will always be a large part of the residential building business. 
During the past two decades about 30 per cent of each year’s crop of dwelling units in non-farm commu- 
nities has been built for rent, and on the average about 23 per cent of annual production has been concen- 
trated in multi-family or apartment buildings. The late Thirties have been no exceptions, but they have 
wrought a fundamental change in new multi-family housing. Thus, in the past five years the garden 
apartment has come of age. 

Fostered by the Federal Housing Administration’s Large Scale Rental Housing Division, and its recently 


resigned director, Miles Lanier Colean, the garden apartment has acquired its name by lying low (it is 


usually limited to two stories, seldom goes higher than 
three) to capitalize on light, ventilation and the views 
afforded by a well landscaped suburban site. And, since 
its dwelling units are usually of the duplex variety, this 
type of project offers renters the nearest thing to “home” 
that can be found in apartment buildings—private en- 
trances, front yards, few overhead neighbors and, occa- 
sionally, full private basements. A glorified variation of 
the straight row house, the garden apartment is also an 
attractive development from the builder’s point of view; 
it is the most economical rental project for a site of low 
or moderate value. 

Since FHA hung out its shingle in June 1934, it has 
insured mortgages on 240 rental projects valued at $150 
million and housing some 29,000 families. About 200 of 
these are garden apartment projects, and their success 
has fostered the construction of at least 100 more which 
have been financed without benefit of FHA insurance. 

Representative of these recent developments in the 
apartment building field are the five projects on the 
following pages.* They range in geographical location 
from New York City to Seattle, in size from 124 to 1,102 
dwelling units. But, while they also range in average rent 
from $8.75 to $18.50 per room per month, most of them 
are definitely aimed at the upper income groups, a fact 
which may now change the course of garden apartment 
construction, at least as far as FHA-insured projects are 
concerned. 

With the average rent per room in all its projects 
standing uncomfortably high at $15.50 per room per 
month, FHA’s Large Scale Rental Housing Division will 
ienceforth concentrate its attention on low cost, low rent 
onstruction. Reasons: 1) The market is thin at $15 per 
oom and above; only about 10 per cent of all U. S. rent- 


Forum presentations of other garden apartment projects: Falkland Properties, Inc., Dee 
7, p. 507; Cottage Court Garden Apartments, Teaneck, N. J., Aug. 1938, p. 164; North 
uulevard Manor, Houston, Texas, Dec. 1938, p. 483; Lambert project, Dec. 1938, p. 486; 
ech Spring Gardens and Kent Court, Summit, N. J., Mar. 1939, p. 227; Olentangy 
lage, Columbus, Ohio, May 1939, p. 371; Arlington Village, Arlington, Va., Aug. 193%, 
135; Suntop Homes, Ardmore, Penna., Aug. 1939, p. 142; Raleigh Apartments, Raleigh, 
C., Sept. 1939, p. 214; Wellington Town Houses, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 1940, p. 84. 
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ing families can make such monthly payments for shelter. 
2) Quantitatively, this market is well supplied. Vacancies 
are most numerous at the top of the rental ladder, In 
many sections of the country the new garden apartments 
are creating more vacancies by drawing their tenants 
from older “vertical” buildings, are causing landlord 
headaches right and left. 3) Any high rent apartment 
project is a comparatively risky undertaking for the in- 
vestor and, in turn, for FHA. Tenants who can afford to 
spend $15 and more per room on rent are by nature 
transitory tenants. They will move down to lower rent 
quarters during economic depression, will move up into 
new buildings as they are completed, and eventually will 
probably move out to buy or build a house. 

The converse of each of these three factors character- 
izes the low rent housing market. Projects which rent at 
$7 to $15 per room per month—about $25 to $50 per 
dwelling unit and a range in which unassisted private 
enterprise can comfortably operate—will be within easy 
reach of about 50 per cent of all U. S. renters. In both 
quality and quantity this market is under-supplied; 
vacancies are few and far between. Finally, the $7 to $15 
rental market is invulnerable to fluctuations in general 
business conditions, is comparatively stable like the 
number of families in the great middle income group. 

Here then lies a big, under-supplied stable market for 
private enterprise rental housing. It has not been tapped 
by new construction because builders and building in- 
vestors habitually aim at the highest possible rents in 
hope of making a quick financial killing, overlook the cold 
forbidding facts revealed by rental experience. Thus, the 
financial structure of many a high rent project built in 
1920 (or even in 1930) has been shot full of holes either 
by a decreasing occupancy ratio or by a series of forced 
rent reductions. The low rent housing market will be 
tapped as soon as Building realizes that the net profit— 
not the rent scale—is the yard stick for measuring a 
project’s success. Well planned low rent projects, eco- 
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nomically constructed and operated, offer 
unlimited opportunities for investors seek- 
ing a steady, long term net income. 
Established for the benefit of both the 
renting and investing public, FHA’s Large 
Scale Rental Housing Division is inter- 
ested in seeing this low rent housing 
market cracked wide open. It has already 
lowered unit costs and rents by crusading 
for the economical garden apartment. 
Now that this type of building has become 
universally accepted, FHA is encouraging 
the construction of lower rent projects 
along similar basic principles by lowering 
its minimum construction, design and 
property requirements. It is axiomatic 
that low cost, low rent projects cannot 
have all the amenities of their high cost, 
high rent sisters. Sacrifices must be made 
all along the line—from land costs to room 
sizes. Noteworthy are these random sug- 
gestions, approved and recommended by 
FHA as aids to lower costs and low rents 
in garden apartment projects: 
P Service walks, entrances and_ stairs 
may be omitted. The front entrance may 
be used for all purposes including deliv- 
eries and removal of refuse. 
> Walking distances—street to dwelling 
units—may be longer in low rent projects, 
thus permitting development of a property 
to greater depth and on a narrower frontage. 
> Roadways within the site may be min- 
imized by use of long cul-de-sacs. 
> Garages may be eliminated but should 
be replaced by ample off-street parking 
areas. 
> Longer buildings—more dwelling units 
in a row—will cut utility and construction 
costs. 
> Landscaped areas in front and in back 
of individual dwelling units may be as- 
signed to tenants for maintenance. 
> Public halls which involve additional 
lighting, heating, maintenance and redeco- 
rating costs, are not even to be considered. 
> Basements, except those required for 
heating and laundry equipment, may be 
omitted. 
> Dwelling units in many cases may be 
individually heated at an appreciable sav- 
ing in operating expenses. 
> Domestic hot water may also be pro- 
duced in individual dwelling units to 
eliminate the waste inherent in a central 
supply system. 
> Tenants may be required to bring all 
garbage and other refuse to centrally lo- 
cated collection points. 
> While no minima have yet been estab- 
lished, FHA will approve smaller room 
dimensions than heretofore authorized. 
> Major economies may be effected in the 
planning of dwelling units, which may be 
smaller, more compact than those de- 
manded for higher rent projects. 





To show what architects can do to shave con- 


struction and operating costs in low rent 


garden apartments, THE FORUM presents on 
this page a series of FHA-developed dwelling 


unit floor plans which are adaptable with 
modification to varying site and market con- 


ditions. 
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“SECOND FLOOR 


Narrow frontage duplex plans for two-story build- 
ings. Example, right, features simpler framing, 
better use of frontage, poorer ventilation. 




















omy a 
FIRST FL | 
Interlocking duplex providing one- and three-bed- 


room units. First floor layouts are similar to 
those illustrated directly above. 














Interlocking broad frontage duplex with provision 
for individual heating and utility room. Note 
kitchen-dining rooms in many of these plans. 























Broad frontage duplex with main entrance beside 
kitchen; also treatment of unit at end of a build- 
ing. Garden or view on living room side. 











PLAN 


One-bedroom interlocking flats, each with a pri- 
vate entrance. Six apartments contained within 
parallel walls comprise a building unit. 
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One- and two-bedroom plans adaptable to one- 
story construction. Example at left (a sound 
plan for a low cost detached house) is for build- 
ing end. 









Duplex for sloping site. En. 
trance level midway between 
first and second floors. View 
down hill. 
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Broad frontage duplex offers 
better exposures at greater ex- 
terior wall cost. Economical 
for sloping site. 
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Finst FLoon| * ® | SECOND FLOOR 
Flats with two bedrooms. Note 
concentration of plumbing and 
absence of public space. 








Second floor flat. Entrance to 
first floor unit is under living 
room on opposite side from sec- 
ond floor entry. 

















SECOND FLOOR FIRST FLOOR 


Flat with individual heating 
unit off central hall. Detail 
shows plan variation on sec- 
ond floor. 
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Interlocking one-story plan 
with provision for one- and 
two-bedroom units. Note com- 
pact halls. 
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“WYVERNWOOD” GARDEN APARTMENTS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


DAVID J. WITMER AND LOYALL F. WATSON, ARCHITECTS 
HAMMOND SADLER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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GARDEN APARTMENTS IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





Largest-sized and lowest-cost FHA 
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project built to date, Wyvernwood, “ta 
Angeles, houses 1,102 families on 72 cre. 
at rentals ranging from $30 to 850 per 
month. A self-contained residential «oy. 
munity, it is bounded by traffic art ries [ 
and surrounded by commercial and jy, |ys- 
trial areas, establishing its own neig}) \or- 
hood character. The location, high a 
plateau above the river, is open to »re- 
vailing southwest breezes and has an \ip- 
| obstructed view of the Sierra Maire [r 
Mountains. . 
Originally platted on the gridiron pat- L 
tern for free-standing single-family homes, 
the tract has been replanned in accord- - 
ance with the most advanced principles j 
with a minimum of curving streets fol 7 
lowing the topography, with garden strips 
separating the backs of the houses and 
garages grouped in compact compounds. 
Houses and apartments are joined to- 
| gether in units of four to six dwellings, 
ranging in size from 3 to 6 rooms. [ 
| A great deal of study was given to 
prefabrication and rationalized building | 
techniques, in order to take full advan- 
| tage of the economies which the huge size : 
of the project made possible. Low rents 
are attributed to the savings thus effected. i 
Ready-mixed concrete for foundations; : 
standardized, demountable, steel-and-ply- 
wood forms which were used over and 
over again; exceptionally accurate instal- 
lation of rough framing to receive mill- E 
ee work with a minimum of fitting; prefitted, 
lee premortised windows and doors; and shop 
is fabricated roof trusses were all employed . 
for their small unit savings which added | 
up to huge totals when applied to the : 
; 


project as a whole. Even the unusual char- 
acter of the planting, suggested by the 
picture at the left, was dictated by the 
same desire for maximum economy. 
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Whittington Photos 
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LINDGREN AND SWINERTON, INC. GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


TYPICAL KITCHEN Whittington 























George D. Haight 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Douglas fir platform type 
frame, timbers below sub-floor treated with 
zinc chromate salts. All exterior and interior 
partitions braced diagonally. Fire stopping 
at mid-point of all stud walis. Exterior finish 
—horizontal wires, Sisalkraft Co. paper, gal- 
vanized Weldweave reenforcing mesh, Ed- 
wards Co., and 3 coat cement plaster. Interior 
finish—gypsum lath, hardwall plaster, U. S. 
Gypsum Co., integral coloring. Floor construc- 
tion—sub-floor and oak finish, E., L. Bruce Co. 
Ceilings—gypsum lath and plaster, U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co. 

ROOF: Covered with cedar shingles. 

SOUND INSULATION: Palco Wool redwood 
bark, Pacific Lumber Co.; spring metal clips 
by U. S. Gypsum Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—sugar pine, casement and 
double hung. Glass—single strength, quality 
B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchens and bath- 
rooms—linoleum over 5-ply fir, Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim and doors—Douglas fir. 
Combination sash and screen doors by Ar- 
cadia Sash & Door Co. Garage doors—Wread 
Overhead Door Co. 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin, Sylvester 
Sash Operators, Inc. and Stanley Works. 
PAINTING: Materials by W. P. Fuller Co., 
Pratt & Lambert and Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem, switches and plates—General Electric Co. 
Circuit breaker—Square D. Co. Fixtures—B. 
B. Bell & Co. Street lighting standards—Union 
Metal Co. Ranges and bathroom heaters— 
Thermador Electric Heating & Mfg. Co. and 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Refrigera- 
tors—Frigidaire Div., General Motors Corp. 
PLUMBING: All fixtures by American Radi- 
ator-Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Hot water 
pipes—copper tubing, Revere Copper & Brass 
Co. Cold water pipes—galvanized steel, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. Flush valves—Sloan Co. 
Drainboards—stainless steel, Tile Seal Co. 
HEATING: Gas fired hot air floor furnaces, 
Payne Furnace & Supply Co. Water heaters— 
Thermador Electric Heating & Mfg. Co. 
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First unit of a proposed 3,500 family development, the 
completed buildings in the airview above comprise 525 
apartments in two- and three-story units covering but 
14 per cent of a rolling, wooded, 40-acre site. Wholly sur- 
rounding a 67-acre lake, and but 16 miles from the heart 
of New York City, the entire property includes 441 acres. 
Shown in drawing form is the second unit, about equal 
in size to the first, which is planned for development this 
year. A shopping center at the entrance and a theater 
building are included in immediate plans. 
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“INTERLAKEN” GARDEN APARTMENTS, EASTCHESTER, N. Y. 


E 








Keyed to the private lake, formerly a water-supply reser- 





voir but now used for recreation, the site plan employs 
the “super-block” principle to keep street-length to a 
minimum, with garages grouped together in compounds 
scattered throughout the property. Children’s play- 
grounds are so spotted that it is unnecessary for any 
child to cross a street to reach the playground nearest 
his home; all utilities are underground. 

Unit plans (shown on the second page following) are 
served by public stairways, but in no case are there more 
than four dwellings to a stair hall. Ranging in size from 
214 to 6 rooms, most are on a single floor, except for the 
5-room duplex units which occupy the second and third 
floors of the three-story buildings. Rents average *17 
per room per month. A $2,200,000 FHA-insured mort- 
gage partially covers the first unit, balance of financing 
is private. 
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GENERAL CONTRACTORS: 
FRED F. FRENCH INVESTING CO. INC, 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick veneer, cinder Uni- 
back block, Hud-Cin Building Products, tInc., Lehigh 
mortar cement, Lehigh Portiand Cement Co., mastic water- 
proofing, Hetson-Sommers Co., and plaster. Interior parti- 
tions—studs, U. S. Gypsum Co. rock lath and plaster, 
cement, hydrated lime, Tiger Lime Co. and metal lath, 
Truscon Steel Co. Structural steel—Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Floor construction—pine sub-floor and oak finish floor, 
Ceilings—rock lath and plaster, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: Sloping—slate, Bangor Slate Co. Flat—5-ply gravel, 
Barrett Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gutters—copper, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

INSULATION: Roofs—rock wool, Johns-Manville Corp. 
and Celotex, Celotex Corp. Sound insulation—Balsam wool, 
Wood Conversion Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—casement, steel, Detroit Steel Products 
Co. Glass—double strength, quality A, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 

STAIRS: Steel, Carnegie Illinois Steel Co. and Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchens—linoleum; public halls— 
asphalt tile, Armstrong Cork Co. and David E. Kennedy. 
WALL COVERINGS: Bathrooms—tile, Mosaic Tile Co. 
WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim—metal, Superior Fire- 
proof Door & Safe Co. Doors—‘Sturdibilt,’’ M. & M. Wood. 
working Co. Garage doors—Better Built Door Co. 
HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—BX and 
conduit, Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., Inc. Switches— 
Metropolitan Device Corp. Fixtures—Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 
Special equipment—Auth Electric Specialty Co., Van Brunt 
Electric Mfg. Co. and Frank Adams Electric Co. 
PLUMBING: Fixtures by Briggs Mfg. Co. Soil pipes—cast 
iron, Central Foundry Co. Hot and cold water pipes—cop- 
per, Bridgeport Brass Co. 

HEATING: Forced hot water heating system. Boiler— 
Titusville Iron Works. Oil burner—York Oil Burner Co. 
Radiators—American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Thermostats — Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Pumps—Chicago Pump Co. and Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Co. 
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GARDEN APARTMENTS IN EASTCHESTER, N. Y. 


pE YOUNG & MOSCOWITZ, ARCHITECTS 
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SECOND FLOOK -DUPLEX THIRD FLOOR-DUPLEX 
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~TWIN CASTLES” GARDEN APARTMENTS, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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CHARLES W. CONNELLY, ARCHITECT | 





wo ¢ = CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
0 9 190-200 : 
=| ‘ed o~ 4 y j 
“() GHz : FOUNDATIONS: Footings, concrete; walls, 
« sstaces More applicable to the average commu- 17 in. brick; metallic waterproofing and ce- 


ment plaster coat in excavated portions. 
EXTERIOR WALLS: 4 in. brick backed with 
this 124-family, 6.4 acre rental develop- 8 In. hollow tile. 

ment in North Carolina. Grouped on a ROOF: Flat, asphalt felt; pitched, slate. 
FLOOR CONSTRUCTION: First floors, re- 
enforced concrete slab, steel bar joists; others, 


nity than Wyvernwood or Interlaken is 


steeply sloping, wooded site, the buildings 








cover about 20 per cent of the available 2 x 10 in. joists, wood subflooring. 
land. Garages for two-thirds of the fam- INSULATION: Top floor ceilings, rock wool. 
“1 . STAIRS: Metal, terrazzo treads. 
ilies are placed to the side and at one WINDOWS: Standard steel casement: 


corner of the plot. Buildings are two and screens, galvanized steel frame, bronze mesh. 
three stories in height, with public stair WALLS 6 CEM Inest Master, painted &- 
a A coats flat wall paint; stair halls, exposed 
halls serving two and three families to a concrete block; bathrooms, tile wainscot. 
floor. A wide variety of units is provided FLOORS: Stair halls, terrazzo; living space, 
first floor, oak blocks in mastic, others, oak 
strip; kitchens, linoleum; bathrooms, tile. 





to meet differing family needs, ranging 


from two to five rooms. Generous foyers PLUMBING: Water supply pipes, copper; fix- 
and closets are included in all cases, and Cures, Bath tube, enameled tren, ‘avatertes 
, | ; leoaia hed | and closets, vitreous china. 
the unit plans emphasize bedroom-bath HEATING: Steam, stoker-fired boiler, auto- 
privacy. Rents average $15 per room per matic temperature control. 
month; total capitalization $550,000; mort- EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator, elec- 


tric; kitchen cabinets, wood, enamel finish, 


gage $400,000. linoleum tops; roller shades. 
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“EKDGEWATER PARK” GARDEN APARTMENTS, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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© Charles R. Laidie 


A simple U-shaped street here provides access to a 305- 
unit development located on a point of land jutting out 
into Lake Washington, near Seattle. All the buildings are 
two stories high, all apartments are on a single level, 
over one another, reached by public stair halls. The effi- 
cient offset cross, used as a terminal unit for all of the 
rows, groups four families to a floor around a single stair 
hall in 3- and 4-room dwellings; the typical strip unit 
includes four 3-room apartments. Parking strips are pro- 
vided for visitors’ cars and an enclosed-garage compound 
for those who wish to keep their cars indoors. Average 


rent per room is $14; mortgage $1,080,000. 














































RAHAM & PAINTER, ARCHITECTS 





GENERAL CONTRACTORS: 
HENRIKSON-ALSTROM CONSTRUCTION CO, 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





a orien: 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brick veneer, 
Sisalkraft Co. paper, sheathing, studs, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. wallboard. Interior partitions— 
wallboard, U. S. Gypsum Co. Floor construc- 
tion—Douglas fir joists, shiplap, felt paper 
and oak finish flooring. 

ROOF: Covered with shingles, Creo-Dipt Co., 
Inc. ; 
SHEET METAL WORK: American Brass 
Co. 

INSULATION: Walls—Cabot’s Quilt, Samuel 
Cabot, Inc. Ground floor—4 in. rock wool over 
boilers. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, wood. Glass 
—double strength, quality B, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 

STAIRS: Douglas fir frame, oak treads and 
railings. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Corridors—asphait tile, 
Thomas Moulding Co. Kitchens—linoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. Bathrooms—ceramic tile. 
WALL COVERINGS: Rock lath and plaster or 

















48T & 2NP FLOOR PLAN 


wallboard, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Z UNIT WOODWORK: Fir or plywood used through- 
out. 





HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 
PAINTING: Material by W. P. Fuller & Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—knob and tube. Switches—Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Fixtures—Levelite Light- 
ing Fixtures Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures by American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Pipes—Wheeling 
Steel Corp. Kitchen equipment: Ranges— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Refrigera- 
tors—Norge Corp. Washing machines—Thor, 
Hurley Machine Div., Electric Household & 
Utilities Corp. 

HEATING: Two pipe circulating hot water 
system. Radiators—Trane Co. Regulators— 
Lawler Automatic Controls, Inc. Pumps—H. 
A. Thrush Co. Blowers—B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
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Occupying a sloping, 20-acre site within the limits of 
metropolitan New York, this 423-family garden apart- 
ment development is in no sense low cost housing. Rent- 
ing at an average of $18.50 per room per month—which 
is about typical for suburban New York apartments— 
| it is rather an effort to provide middle-bracket families 


with most of the advantages of home ownership and 





none of its responsibilities; to combine plenty of land- 
scaped open space, attractive outlook and light and air 
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. > “KEW GARDEN HILLS” Fvusuinc, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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r all rooms, and other advantages of this type of dwell- 
with the conveniences and services common to 
artment life. The tract, which adjoins a portion of 
e grounds of the New York World’s Fair later to be 
veloped as a city park, has been divided by a central, 
ad-end street to discourage through traffic. Near the 
ddle of the project, an underground garage is built 
0 the slope for tenants’ cars, leaving the 17 acres 


occupied by the buildings for landscaping and play- 


ARCHITECTS 





grounds. Terracing and retaining walls help to break up 
the various planted areas and contribute to the intimate, 
domestic character of the architecture. 

Taking advantage of the slope of the ground, a special 
unit was devised which is three stories high on one side, 
two stories high on the other. On the lowest floor, “ter- 


race” apartments with separate entrances are provided 


which have proven especially popular. Unit plans are 


shown on the next page. Mortgage $1,750,000. 
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GARDEN APARTMENTS IN FLUSHING, N. Y, 
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EMPIRE STATE BUILDING CORP. GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 














FOUNDATIONS: Poured concrete; fluted steel ' 
piles, Union Metal Mfg. Co. Waterproofing—3-ply : 
felt over Durex, Metropolitan Roofing Supplies, 

Inc. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick, hollow cinder 
block backup, furring and plaster over gypsum lath. 

Old Newark Plaster Co. and Ebsary Gypsum Co. 
products used equally in finish work. Structural 
steel—Bethlehem Steel Co. Floor construction—E. 

L. Bruce Co. mastic floors over cinder slabs in 
thirteen units; remainder—Harris Flooring Co. se- 

lect oak strip blocks. Ceilings—gypsum lath and 








plaster. 
" ROOF: Covered with flat 5-piy slag mastic. 
ii aa Ba TER Bas SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gutters— 
GARAGE 
a 


16 oz. copper. 
INSULATION: Roofs—rock wool, Ludowici-Cela- 
don Co. Sound insulation between apartments— 
Balsam Wool, Wood Conversion Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—pine, double hung; balances— 
Unique Window Balance Co. Glass—single strength, 
quality B, Pennvernon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Glass blocks—Insulux, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
STAIRS: Metal by Ment Bros. Iron Works. Treads 
—cement covered with asphalt tile. 
FLOOR COVERING: Kitchens—Linoleum, Congo- 
leum-Nairn, Inc. 
WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Exterior doors—M. 
Blogmberg Sons, Inc. Garage doors—Overhead Door 
Co. Metal bucks—Williamsburg Fireproof Door Co. 
HARDWARE: By Harvard Lock Co. 
PAINTING MATERIALS: By Banner Paint Co. 
and Minwax Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches—Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Fixtures—Standard Lighting Fix- 
ture Co. 
PLUMBING: All toilet fixtures by Kohler Co., except 
lavatories by Fords Porcelain Works. Cabinet— 
National Metal Art Mfg. Co. Soil pipes—F & W., 
Central Foundry Co. Water pipes—Cohoes Rolling 
Mill. Kitchen equipment: Ranges—Rose Co. Re- 
frigerators—Crosley Co. 
HEATING: One pipe steam system. Boiler—Titus- 
ville Iron Works. Oil burners—Petroleum Heat & 
Power Co. Radiators—American Radiator-Standad 
Sanitary Corp. Regulators—Minneapolis-Honeyw i 
Regulator Co. Valves—James P. Marsh Corp. and 
Sarco Co., Inc. Air vents—National Metal Produc‘s 
! PASSAGE Co. Water circulator—Atlantic Valve & Pump ©° 
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RAILROAD STATION, Lacrosse, wis. 
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RAILROAD STATION, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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The Burlington Road station at La Crosse marks what 
is perhaps the first attempt in this country to design 
a station that has some relationship to the streamliners 
which pass through it daily. Located in the best residen- 
tial section of La Crosse, it shows a consideration for 
ihe community rarely found in such structures. The 
aiting room is another manifestation of a new 
ipproach; this comfortable lounge is a far cry from the 
sual barren interior. Designed as an uncompromising 
ctangular box, enriched only by the texture of its 
one walls, the building has already provided an 
uswer to the question of public acceptance. After its 
pletion a group of La Crosse women applied for per- 
ission to hold teas in the waiting room, and the station 
wW serves as a sort of clubhouse. Cubage: 70,300 (ex- 


uding pavement and track canopy). Cost: $59,350. 
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RAILROAD STATION, LA CROSSE, WIS. HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL WEST WINDOW-WAITING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 








STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—Wisconsin 
Lannon stone facing, common brick back- 
up; inside—Montana Travertine, Carthage 
marble or plaster finish. Floor—reenforced 
concrete slab. Ceilings—plaster; waiting 
room—Acousti-Celotex, Celotex Corp. 
ROOF: Felt, pitch and gravel roofing 
INSULATION: Roofs—loose mineral wool. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, alumi- 
num, Kawneer Co. Glass—plate. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Office—rubber tile. 
Waiting room—terrazzo. 

PAINTING: Walls and ceilings—2 coats 
lead and oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—rigid conduit. Fixtures—Beard- 
slee Chandelier Co. 

HEATING: Forced hot water system. 
Boiler—Kewanee Boiler Co. Oil burner— 
Ray Oil Burner Co. Radiators—Trane 
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‘GLASS BLOCK 


The story of glass block is Building’s Success Story No. 1. 
More than any other, the glass industry has kept pace with 
architectural progress by an extensive research program 
aimed at developing new and better products for building. 
This research and product development is nowhere better 
exemplified than in glass block. In a trifle over five years of 
commercial production more than twenty million glass 
block have been manufactured and sold. Never has a new 
building product caught on so quickly. 

Part of this success has, of course, been due to the sheer 
novelty value of the product. Glass block have been used 





t book-ends, barfronts, and bathtubs—and, in all too many 
cases, misused. But that this is not the major influence in 
ss block sales is proved by the fact that more than 40 
per cent of the block used have gone into the industrial and 
itutional fields where novelty could not possibly have 
‘clermined their selection. The real reason for their popu- 
ity goes back to function: glass block do a long-needed 
in an entirely new way. They couple one of the functions 
the window—its light-giving function—with all of the 
i-structural functions of the wall—heat and noise insula- 

|, privacy, and security. 


ss block construction therefore creates what amounts 
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APARTMENT. Maximum light and privacy are assured 
the tenants of this air conditioned New York apartment 
through the use of glass block, while heating and cool- 
ing costs are kept to a minimum. Frederick L. Acker- 
man, Architect, Ramsey & Sleeper, Associates. In- 
sulux 8 x 8 in. glass block, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Robert M. Damora 


to an entirely new architectural element: a light-giving 
wall. There is little precedent for such an element in the 
architecture of the past. The uses to which it can be put, 
for interior as well as exterior construction, are almost 
countless, and they have only begun to be explored. Five 
years of widespread use, however, has established the 
broader outlines of the pattern—a body of practice is grad- 
ually being built up which should serve as a valuable guide 
and suggest other, and still better uses. 

To provide a convenient, compact source of data on this 
practice, recent outstanding examples are shown on the 
following pages. Representative of the best current work, 
their variety indicates that this versatile new material is 
finding widespread use in all classes of construction and all 
types of design. Grouped under three main headings— 





Residential, Institutional-Commercial, and Industrial 
they show how much has been done to make the block an 
integral part of our design and building technique. Much of 
this work was done “cold,” by architects who had almost no 
opportunity to examine similar uses of the material. That 
other and better applications are still to be found, goes 
without saying. But for these future improvements, pioneer- 
ing has already provided a more than adequate foundation. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 
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RESIDENTIAL. Today’s trend in house design, regardless of 
questions of styling, is definitely toward bigger glass areas and 
better natural lighting. Glass block are well suited to this trend. 
Because they afford heat and noise insulation comparable to solid 
walls, provide evenly diffused light and complete privacy, they per- 
mit the maximum extension of translucent areas without adding to 





Paul Davis 


UDY VESTIBULE light and shelter for 
the entrance door are provided 
by this decorative wall, which 
extends beyond the enclosed por- 
tion of the house. Walter Gropius 
& Marcel Breuer, Associated 
Architects. P-C Glass_ Biock, 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


CLERESTORY window for better daylighting in a large living room. Glass 
block are particularly adapted to this purpose since they need not be 


frequently cleaned and require no operating mechanism. George Fred 
Keck, Architect; Insulux glass block. 
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fuel bills, creating difficult problems of curtaining, or sacri{ 


we 
feeling of seclusion many regard as essential to the home. : ct 
ideal for inaccessible windows otherwise difficult to clean, | 44 for 
incidental lighting, such as that required in vestibules, grow -floor 
lavatories, bathrooms, etc., which so often poses awkward lesign 
problems, 
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: Gabriel Moulin 
BALCONIES are screened from one another by free-standing glass block 


panels in this San Francisco apartment house, thus assuring maximum 
privacy without obstruction to light. W. H. Ellison, Designer and Struc- 
tural Engineer. Insulux glass block, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
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KITCHEN illumination is compli- 
cated by the fact that most of 
the wall space is needed for cup- 
boards. Here glass block has 
been used to solve the problem 
in an interesting way. Fordyce & 
Hamby and George Nelson, 
Architects; Insulux block. 


SHOWER enclosure built from 
glass block, with tile trim and 
floor. Hooton & Timpson, Archi- 
tects; Insulux glass block. 
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GLASS BLOCK 





LIVING AND DINING ROOMS, Glass block used for interior as well as ex- 
walls. Right, upper part of living room window executed in P-C 
block, showing how glass block may be combined with clear 
‘ glass to develop the advantages of both. Pittsburgh Corning 
C Kenneth Day, Architect. Below, partition between living and 
4 rooms, Michael Goodman, Architect; P-C glass block. 








Robert M. Damora 


INSTITUTIONAL AND COMMERCIAL. Commercial ciated. Interior partitions, too, are an especially appropriate appli- 


and institutional buildings have been big consumers of glass block cation, With the introduction of panels dry-set in metal frames, it 
both as a new and attractive decorative element and for fune- is probable that the use of glass block for office partitions and 
tional purposes. In this field, better lighting is directly reflected in similar purposes will receive a new impetus, because of the flexi- 
the rent dollar, and light-giving walls which shut out noise and bility, salvage, and privacy they afford 


keep heating and cooling costs to a minimum are doubly appre- 
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OUTSTANDING institutional and commercial 
applications of glass block. 1. Offices of the 
Standard Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, The 
Austin Co., Engineers and Builders; Insulux 
block, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 2. Lobby, 
Time & Life Building, New York, N. Y., 
Reinhard & Hofmeister, Corbett & MacMur- 
ray, Harrison & Fouilhoux, Architects; Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corp., block. 3. Offices, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York, N. Y., Philip 
L. Goodwin and Edward D. Stone, Archi- 
tects; P-C glass block. 4. Steuben Building, 
New York, N. Y., William and Geoffrey 
Platt, Architects; P-C glass block. 
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GLASS Blog, 





INDUSTRIAL. More than seven million glass block have been 
employed by the industrial field alone. This overwhelming endorse- 
ment of the practical value of the new material, unprecedented in 
Building, is more than adequate proof of its utility. Freedom from 
condensation on the inside surface of the glass, even where ab- 
normally high humidities must be maintained within the building, 








and controlled diffusion of light with no exposed dirt-catehi 


’ sur- 
faces, are particular virtues which have recommended its «se jy 
this type of work. In plants where sanitary conditions m) s be 
strictly maintained, the non-porous surface of the block has :. com. 


mended their use for partitions as well as exterior walls. 
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MONITOR roof, which took 371,000 glass block, the larg. 
est installation in the world. Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
Painesville, Ohio. Wilbur Watson and Associates, Engi- 
neers; Insulux glass block, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 




















John Adams Davis 


FACTORIES use glass block for 
both monitor and sawtooth type 
roofs. The plant at the left is a 
press room of Standard Register 
Co., The Austin Co., Engineers 
and Builders; Insulux block. The 
one on the right is a laboratory 
for the American Rolling Mill 
Co., The Austin Co., Engineers 
and Builders; Insulux block. 





NEW PRODUCTS. Like the uses to which it is put, the form 
and method of application of the new material refuses to stand 
still. Light-controlling properties of the block can be varied almost 
endlessly, to serve any specific set of requirements as the need 
arises. The technique of assembly is not limited to mortar joints, 


and may be accomplished in a host of ways for differing purposes 
and decorative effect, including metal dividers, wood grids, and 
reenforced concrete. Through the use of these new methods, trans- 
parent and ventilating elements may be added at will, further 
broadening the field of glass block use. 
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DIRECTIONA 
BLOCKS 
—j— 
DIFFUSING 
BLOCKS 


DIRECTIONAL glass block are 
Za used in the upper part of the wall 
Z to throw light up against the 
ceiling, deeper into the room. 
(Right) Diffusing glass block 
with inner membrane of glass 
threads. 
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PREFABRICATED 
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manufacturers. 
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member 
(right) for dry construction of de- 
mountable, interior glass block walls, 
made by Revere Copper and Brass Inc., 
and distributed through glass block 


Norman A. Schuele 
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HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Charles Lorenz Photos 
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MURPHY AND WISCHMEYER, ARCH} rEcqs. 


A “zoned” plan, with all rooms grouped into thre« units 
(living, sleeping and service), each accessible without 
disturbing any of the others. The exterior, stronyly jp. 
fluenced by Frank Lloyd Wright’s work, is comfortably 
adapted to a slightly rolling site, and the overh nging 
roof further emphasizes the horizontality of the design, 
The architects comment: “The house was designed for 
a family of four and one servant. Large rooms were con- 
sidered essential; some of these will be finished later jy 
richer materials.” Cost: 25 cents per cu. ft. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Reenforced concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick, strip furring, lath and plaster, 
Interior partitions—studs, plaster on gypsum lath, U. S. Gypsum 
Co. Floor construction—joists, pine sub-floor and oak finish flooring, 
ROOF: Covered with Johns-Manville Corp. roofing. 
INSULATION: Ceilings—Johns-Manville Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—aluminum, Kawneer Co. Glass—double strength, 
quality A. Glass block—Pittsburgh Glass Co. 

WOODWORK: Interior—poplar. Doors—red gum. Exterior—fir. 
Doors—California pine. Garage door. Overhead Door Corp. 
PAINTING: By Cook Paint & Varnish Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Two conductor armored wire 
work. Switches—Arrow, Hart & Hegeman. Fixtures—Architectural 
Bronze Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by American Radiator— 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water pipes—Streamline copper, 
Mueller Brass Co. 

HEATING: Forced warm air type, oil fired, American Furnace Co. 
Water heater—Duo Therm Co. 
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RALPH MARLOWE LINE, DESIGNERS 


This house was designed for a family of two, and 


it was a requirement that their living quarters be 


placed on the ground floor, the second floor bed- 


rooms being reserved for the use of guests. A serv- 


ant’s room was not requisite. The site is heavily 


wooded, and the plan was arranged so that none of 


the larger trees was disturbed. Since it was an 


owner's requirement that a traditional design be 


used, the designers followed the Greek Revival 


type of the Western Reserve, a style as firmly 


rooted in the locality as Colonial in New England. 
Cost: about 37 cents per cu. ft. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 




















STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—cedar siding, 
and/or white pine flash siding, Insulite Co. 
sheathing and lath, studs and plaster. 
INSULATION: Outside walis—insulite Co. 
Attic floor and bathroom walis—Balsam wceo, 
Wood Conversion Co. Weatherstripping— 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung and case: 
ment, Andersen Corp. Glass—single strength, 
quality A, American Window Glass Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—wall- 
paper. Bathrooms—(lst) Vitrolite, Vitrolite 
Div., Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., (2) 
Linowall, Armstrong Cork Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Tappan 
Stove Co. Refrigerator—General Electric Co. 
Sink—Kohler Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Cabinets—F. H. Lawson Co. and Hallenscheid 
& McDonald. 

HEATING: Sunbeam gas fired unit for win- 
ter conditioning, Fox Furnace Co. Grilles— 
Waterloo Register Co. Thermostat—Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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HOUSE IN HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





This house built for summer use is located on a high point of land 
which has a view of Long Island Sound on the north and the ocean on 
the south. To conform with the requirement of double views from the 
main rooms a long, narrow plan was used, but kept as compact as 
possible. The problem of obtaining large glass areas was inexpensively 
solved by the use of banks of stock double-hung windows in most of 
the rooms. An absence of any pronounced style treatment is in good 
character with the desired informality of the house. Cost: about 58 


cents per cu. ft. 


Samuel H. Gottscho Photos 
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ORE & HUTCHINS, ARCHITECTS 


i 


IVING-DINING 


ONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


TRUCT 
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RE: Exterior walls—shiplap cypress, 
ated paper and matched N. C. roofers. 
rtitions—Douglas fir studs, metal lath 


ter. Floor construction—Douglas fir 


S. pine sub-floor, felt and oak finish 
ilings—metal lath and plaster. 

vered with 5-ply tar and felt, slag 
ett Co. Deck—covered with canvas. 

E: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 

ETAL WORK: Ducts—galvanized 
nder—16 oz. copper. 

2N: Outside walls, roof and sound in- 
ck wool, 


Sash—double and triple hung, white 














pine. Glass—double strength, quality B, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Glass blocks—Pittsburgh 
Corning Corp. 

STAIR: Risers and treads—oak. Stringers and 
rails—walinut. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Kitchen, pantry and bathrooms—linoleum, Con- 
goleum- Nairn, Inc. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms—wallpaper. 
WOODWORK: Doors—Roddis Lumber & Veneer 
Co. Garage doors—Overhead Door Co. 
HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin and Richard 
Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Materials by Wilbur & Williams, 
Samuel Cabot, Inc. and Minwax Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system 


—BX. Switches—toggle, Pass & Seymour. Fix- 
tures—designed by architects, manufactured by 
A. Ward Hendrickson. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refriger- 
ator—General Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. Cabinet—Chariles 
Parker Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Waste and 
vent pipes—galvanized iron. Water pipes—brass. 
HEATING: Direct fired warm air system, filter- 
ing and humidifying; including boiler, Delco Ap- 
pliance Div., General Motors Corp. Grilles—Tut- 
tle & Bailey Mfg. Co. Thermostat—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Oil burner—Timken 
Silent Automatic Div., Detroit Axie Co. 
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HOUSE IN MT. KISCO, NEW YORK 
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C. VV. D. Hubbard Photos 
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SCALE IN FEET 
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FIRST FLOOR | . SS ee SECOND FLOOR 


A formal plan, based on the traditional rectangular scheme with a central 
hall and stair. The latter, a handsome spiral design, is illustrated on the 
opposite page. The main section of the house is a compact two-story unit 
with three bedrooms of good size on the second floor; the service quarters 
extend out in a one-story wing. The guest house, a remodeled structure, 
contains one bedroom, bath and storage space. Cost (not including guest 
house): about 42 cents per cu. ft. 
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pHii.Ip IVES, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Concrete blocks. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—shiplap,  feit 
building paper, pine sheathing, studs, metal lath 
and plaster. Interior partitions—studs, lath and 
plaster. Floor construction—wood Joists, pine 
sub-floor and oak and pine finish flooring. Ceil- 
ings—plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with 30 Ib. felt and slate. Deck— 
covered with slag roofing. 

FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Copper throughout. 
INSULATION: Outside walls—Eagle Picher Sales 
Co. Attic floor and sound insulation—rock wool. 
Weatherstripping—Curtis Companies and Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double and triple hung, Cur- 
tis Companies. Glass—single strength, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

STAIRS: Main: Treads—oak. Risers and balus- 
ters—white wood. Stringers—plywood. Attic— 
Besslier Disappearing Stairway Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—red oak. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum over pine. 
HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: By Pratt & Lambert, Inc., National 
Lead Co. and U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system 
—BX and rigid conduit. Switches—Bryant Elec- 
tric Co. Fixtures—Kantack Co., Sims Co., Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Cassidy Co., Lightolier Co. 
and Dale. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas. Refriger- 
ator—electric. Cabinets—Morgan Sash & Door 
Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Shower—Speakman Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Waste, vent 
and cold water pipes—galvanized wrought 
iron. Hot water pipes—brass, Bridgeport Brass 
Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Warm 
air winter air conditioning, filtering, humidifying 
and summer circulation. Boiler—Gar Wood iIn- 
dustries. Thermostat — Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Co, 
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HOUSE IN HOUSTON, TEXAS 








Two main problems conditioned the 
design of this house: the difficulties 
presented by an irregular site, com- 
bined with the necessity of opening 
the house to prevailing winds from 
the southeast. A limited budget indi- 
cated the desirability of a simple plan 
and straightforward construction. 
The plan makes excellent use of the 
site, and the relation of the living 
room to the walled terrace seems 
especially successful. An interesting 
feature is the glass block wall in the 
bathroom, combined with a ventilator 


unit. Cost: 45 cents per cu. ft. 
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CALHOUN, ARCHITECTS 
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PLOT PLAN 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
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FOUNDATION: Reenforced concrete slab. 
STRUCTURE: 
frame, studs, yellow pine sheathing, felt 
and siding. Interior partitions—canvas and 
paper on shiplap; some Steeltex lath plas- 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
struction—Jjoists, sub-floor and oak finish 
floors. Ceilings—canvas and paper on ship- 
lap; some plastered. 

ROOF: Covered with asbestos shingles, 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. 
INSULATION: Recreation rooms—Balsam 
wool, Wood Conversion Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Copper, 16 oz., 
throughout. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, 
Glass—Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co.; Vulcatex calking, A. C. Horn Co. 
STAIR: Treads—oak. Risers—pine. Rail— 


walls—ballioon 


FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—sheet 
rubber, Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co. Bath- 
rooms—glazed tile, Robertson Art Tile Co. 
Bedrooms—oak. 
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WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—wall- 
paper. Kitchen and bathrooms—plaster. 
WOODWORK: Doors—“Sturdibiit,”” M. & 
M. Woodworking Co.; remainder—yellow 
pine. 

HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: By A. C. Horn Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—metallic tubing. Circuit equip- 
ment—Square D Co. Switches—Harvey 
Hubbell, Inc. Light strips—Curtis Lighting 
Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refrig- 
erator and dishwasher—Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Sink, drainboards and 
cabinets—Monel Metal, Whitehead Metal 
Products Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures 
by Kohler Co. and American Radiator— 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Corp. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water 
pipes—copper, Wolverine Mfg. Co. Fittings 
—Nibco wrought brass, Nerthern Indiana 
Brass Co. 

HEATING: Hot air furnace with blower 
and filters, American Gas Products Corp. 
Chronotherm — Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 
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HOUSE IN SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


Adobe is used throughout for the construction of this house, and save for 
the kitchen and bathroom walls all surfaces have been finished in adobe 
plaster. The roof also follows local practice in the use of exposed round 
beams; the cantilevered overhangs, however, represent a departure from 
the customary exposed parapet, and serve the practical purpose of protect- 
ing the walls below. The plan is arranged around a large porch, the three 
sleeping rooms forming a more or less self-contained unit. Cost: about 25 
cents per cu. ft. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





T 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—adobe with 
adobe plaster. Interior partitions—studs, 
metal lath and plaster. Floor construction— 
oak and pine finish flooring. 

ROOF: Covered with 5-ply built-up, Barber 
Asphalt Corp. Deck—pine covered with 
Thermax planks, Celotex Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Gutters—Armco 
iron, American Rolling Mill Co. 
INSULATION: Roof—Thermax, Celotex 
Corp. Weatherstripping—Curtis Cos. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Silentite, Curtis Cos 
Glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and _ bath- 
rooms—linoleum, Sloane-Blabon Corp. 
WOODWORK: Clear white pine. Doors— 
“Sturdibilt,””’ M. & M. Woodworking Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
3-wire. Switches—General Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Chambers. 
Refrigerator—Electrolux, Servel, Inc. Sink—- 
Monel Metal, International Nickel Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. 

PLUMBING: Cold water pipes—galvanized 
iron, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Ht 
water—copper, Revere Copper & Brass Co. 
HEATING: Hot water forced circulation 
system. Boiler—General Electric Co.; equ!P 
ment by H. A. Thrush & Co. Radiators— 
U. S. Radiator Corp. Thermostat—Mi" 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Wate! 
heater—General Electric Co. Fan—Pyrne 4 
Co. 
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Samuel H. Gottscho Photos 
L CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
FOUNDATION: Cement block. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—hand-split 
shingles, Colonial Lumber Specialties, Inc., 
Sisalkraft Co. paper, wood sheathing and 
studs; inside—perforated plaster board and 
plaster. Floor construction—oak and pine fin- 
ish flooring. Ceiling—plaster. 

| ROOF: Covered with asbestos shingles, Johns- 

ly Manville Corp. 

: i FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walls, ground and at- 

ap tic floors—Balsam wool, Wood Conversion Co. 

byehs Roof—rock wool. 

Sami, WINDOWS: Sash—Narroline, Andersen Corp. 

STAIR: By Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bathrooms 
r —linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim and shelving—pine. 

Doors—Morgan Sash & Door Co. 

| ' HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. and H. S. 

| Getty Co. 

| PAINTING: By Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 

| and Samuel Cabot, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
; system—BX. Switches—Despard, Pass & Sey- 
mour. Fixtures—Lightolier Co. and Kurt 

Versen. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Aga, A. G. 

The problem of the house planned for expansion is one which comes up A. Stove Co. Refrigerator—Frigidaire Corp 

: : : ‘ , Sink—Crane Co. 
frequently in architectural practice; the solution shown here is based upon BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
the very simple expedient of using the present living room as the future COS Sy See ees OE. Tees Cw Ye 
1] ae, and Hilco Co. 
ic dining room. Most of the space to be added is to be concentrated in a new HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Hot 
' ° . ‘ ot air heating, filtering, humidifying and circu- 
wing on the west which will contain the new living room, a study, lavatory, lation of outside air for summer use, Gilbert 
iy! bedroom and bath. The sketch also shows a future garage, joined to the 2 See Se Se Sere a ee 
: ; . Inc. Thermostat — Minneapolis-Honeywe!! 
house by an L-shaped wing. Cost: about 38 cents per cu. ft. Regulator Co. 
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LIVING ROOM 





Fromader Photos 


The organization of this plan is worth 
study. The house is divided into three 
zones for living, sleeping and service, with 
each unit self-contained but well related 
to the others. Built on a city lot, the 
house is flanked by others, and it will be 
noted that except in the service quarters 
there are no side windows. Of interest js 
the modern version of the front porch, a 
simple slab supported by lally columns, 
with a masonry wall at one side as a 
screen. Cost: 45 cents per cu. ft. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—Hytex brick, some walls asbestos 
clapboards, Johns-Manville Corp. Sisalkraft Co. paper, yellow pine 
sheathing and studs; inside—U. S. Gypsum Co. rock lath and plaster. 
Floors—8 in. precast concrete joists, 2/2 in. cast in place slab. 
ROOF: Covered with 4-ply tar and gravel, Barrett Co. 
INSULATION: Outside wails and roof—rock wool. 

WINDOWS: Sash and screens—Hope’s Windows, Inc. Glass— 
Pennvernon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—asphalt tile; kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum; both by Armstrong Cork Co. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Holophane Co. and Edwin F. Guth Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Kohler Co. Cabinets— 
Charles Parker. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Warm air system, filtering, 
humidifying, provision for future cooling. Boiler—Ceneral Electric 
Co. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey, Inc. Thermostat—Barber-Colman. 
Water heater—Crane Co. 
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By Hugh Morrison 


PROFESSOR OF ART, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


AFTER THE INTERNATIONAL STYLE—WHAT? 


Excerpts from a lecture before the New Hampshire Society of Architects, Concord, N. H., March 5, 1940 


My theme is Modernism. Being an his- 
torian, perhaps I should trace the history 
of its development and end up with the 
International Style, but being rash, I am 
going to begin with the International 
Style and give my guesses as to what 
comes next. 1 am going to concentrate my 
attention on the American architecture of 
the future, ... and I am going to present 
the thesis that the International Style in 
this country is on its way out and that 
our future American architecture will be 
one of various regional modernisms. 

Remember that whatever I say should 
be prefaced by the phrase “In my opin- 


” 





ion” or “So far as I can see 


You all know what the International 
Style looks like. . . . Its essential charac- 
teristics: the loose plan vs. the formal 
plan; the open space vs. the closed space; 
volume vs. mass; and a general horizon- 
tality and abstention from ornament. 
The details of the picture you can fill out 
for yourselves. This style was developed 
in France and Germany during the dec- 
ade of the Twenties. It was appropriate to 
the Twenties, and it was appropriate to 
the highly civilized and industrialized 
countries of the Continent which were 
undergoing profound social changes. Al- 
though by no means unheralded, it was 
in quantity and effect a revolutionary 
movement at the time. It represented not 
only new planning, new materials, and 
new methods or construction, but new 
thinking and new feeling. It became self- 
conscious and in time doctrinaire. 

However, it was the most vital thing 
happening in architecture, and as_ has 
happened before with architectural styles, 
it proved itself an international influence: 
Holland, Seandinavia, Russia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, England, 
Turkey, Japan, America. During the dec- 
ace from 1922 to 1932 it seemed to be- 
come apparent that it was a style and 
that it was international—and we had a 
name for it, 

eaving out of account earlier Ameri- 
ca modernism, which was not quanti- 
ta vely important, the first large scale 
p' se of American modernism has been 
inated by this International Style, 
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and this phase has lasted through the 
decade of the Thirties and is still going 
strong. Perhaps as in Europe it blossomed 
in an era of social change. . . . From 
1934, when the admen took it up, “func- 
tionalism” became the magic word, and 
it sold everything from teapots to evening 
dresses, as well as architecture. 

Now, is this style the future of Ameri- 
can modernism? To me it has grave lacks: 

1) It is not as “functional” as is often 
alleged. 

2) It does not suit the American topog- 
raphy and landscape—or if it does in 
some one region it cannot in all the 
others. 

3) Its forms are too harsh, its details 
too tricky, and its use of materials too 
consciously esthetic. 

+) It is not American, because of the 
foregoing facts, and because it in no way 
expresses the American tradition in archi- 
tecture. 

Because it is revolutionary it is self- 
conscious, doctrinaire, and artificial. But 
also because of this, it is far more vital, 
far more pregnant, than any or all of our 
eclectic imitations of historic styles. I 
state, and I insist, that much of what 
has gone into it must also go into our 
future architecture. Specifically: 

1) Its planning for use rather than for 
axes. 

2) Its insistence on orienting to the 
sun and to the view rather than to street 
and lot lines. 

3) Its free and extensive fenestration. 

+) Its attention to new materials, new 
methods of construction, and new me- 
chanical gadgets—though the latter can 
easily go too far. 

5) Its liberating effect on design. While 
it has not in general resulted in a great 
style, it has freed architects to such an 
extent that they may create one in the 
future. 

What may this future be? Let me cite 
a parallel in the development of Gothic. 
Gothic, a style dominated by an elabo- 
rate new method of construction first 
developed in Normandy and the Ile de 
France, was the “Modern” style of its 
day and also the most vital. . . . This 
style drove into Germany in the mid- 
thirteenth century ... At first the French 


Gothic style was adopted almost ver 
batim. But see what happens. . . . Within 
a few generations the style begins to 
coalesce with the earlier style tradition, 
to develop along new lines in accordance 
with different conditions and needs and 
in expression of the German tempera- 
ment, and it ends up not as French 
Gothic at all but as German Gothie— 
and regional German Gothic at that. 
Similarly in Spain. Leon follows St. Den- 
nis, but by the time of Barcelona and 
Seville the style is Spanish Gothic, not 
French Gothic. Italy’s first Gothic, the 
Abbey of San Galgano near Siena, is 
strongly French, but a little later no one 
will confuse Arnolfo’s work with that of 
Pierre de Montereau. 

In short, for a space of time French 
Gothic was the International Style of its 
day, but as time passed and its seeds 
were spread abroad, they grew up in new 
soils and produced new plants: national, 
regional, Gothic styles. They were all 
Gothic, which is to say that they were 
all modern and creative expressions of 
their lands and their cultures, but they 
were not, praise God, all the same kind of 
Gothic. 

Much the same story might be told of 
the Renaissance, except that philosophic 
notions of style come in to befog the 
issue. 


* 


What might we expect, accordingly, 
in the development of modernism in 
America? 

1) The first phase might be the ver- 
batim adoption of the French and Ger- 
man “International Style.” 

2) The second phase might be a longer 
process of mingling with existing archi- 
tectural traditions, adaptation to national 
and regional conditions, and the evolu- 
tion of American regional modernisms. 

3) The third phase might be the de- 
velopment of an ornamental vocabulary 
expressive of the national and local view- 
points and temperaments. 

During a trip to Europe in 1937 I 
noted distinct signs of a trend away from 
International Style Modern toward na- 
tional modern styles in Sweden, Germany 
(the real or proscribed modern, I mean) , 
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and Holland. To a lesser extent in Eng- 
land. Not at all in Russia, which has 
turned away from modernism altogether. 

A trip across this country in 1939 leads 
me to think that the same thing is be- 
ginning to happen here. Our great size 
and the great range of climate, materials, 
topography, and past architectural tradi- 
tions lead me to believe that American 
architecture will develop into Regional 
Modernisms. What signs of this are 
there? 

The most distinct evidences of such a 
regional style to date are to be found in 
California. California Modern seems to 
be composed of the following ingredients, 
varying in individual buildings and 
places: 

1) International Style—a strong influ- 
ence throughout. 

2) “Monterey Colonial”—i.e. Spanish 
Colonial domestic architecture. 

3) The “ranch house” tradition. 

+) The adobe houses of the Indian 
pueblos. 

Note that the most highly developed 
style, the provincial Spanish Renaissance 
of the big missions, has had little influ- 
ence. It has of course been imitated in 
modern houses, stores, and movie thea- 
ters, where it is awful, but I do not mean 
that. As material for modern, I suspect 
that even in the clumsy work of the 
missions it is as a style too highly devel- 
oped, too explicit, with too fixed a decora- 
tive vocabulary and too formal a layout. 
I think it will be found in the develop- 
ment of regional modernisms that those 
styles which had a _ highly developed 
esthetic will be least useful; those which 
approach most nearly to plain common 
ordinary peasant building will be most 
useful. In other words, vernacular styles 
rather than literary styles. 

In California the various ingredients of 
local tradition are extremely well blended, 
and it is to be emphasized that the re- 
sult is not a mere imitation of any one 
of these past styles, but a recreation of 
the qualities and spirit of all of them. 
The result is Modern. California Modern 
is the most highly developed regional 
style we have to date, and I believe the 
general average of California building is 
today the highest in the country. I do 
not mean the occasional works of genius 
—though there are these. I mean the 
average small house of the average un- 
tutored citizen or real estate developer. 


* 


The great Midwest is a region; a region 
with a distinctive geographic, economic, 
and social character. I should expect it 
ultimately to have a regional architec- 
tural style. But here we have an unusual 
historical circumstance, and one which 
makes prophecy about a future style haz- 
ardous. The Midwest has no native, 
genuine, long-time architectural tradition: 
nothing comparable to the Colonial tradi- 
tion in other regions, for example. The 
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region was settled, in general, after even 
the Greek Revival—the last gasp of what 
might be called a real tradition—had run 
its course. Its building from 1850 on was 
in the spurious fashions of the late nine- 
teenth century. There was no style. 

Nonetheless, in traveling through the 
Midwest, looking at the mass of buildings 
done during the past several years, one 
senses a dominant trend, a community of 
feeling in all the better work, and that 
feeling is, more than any other one thing, 
Frank Lloyd Wright... . 

This Wright tradition is based on his 
work of a generation ago—the “prairie 
style” houses of 1900-1910. It takes a 
generation or so for the quality and feel 
of a style to permeate a sufficiently large 
number of people to become evident in 
mass building. Wright himself has con- 
tinued in this same tradition in the Wil- 
ley and Jacobs houses of recent years, 
but his more dramatic recent achieve- 
ments such as “Falling Water” and the 
Johnson Wax Company Building do not 
enter, I think, into this particular picture. 
But it seems likely that Wright’s earlier 
work may have established a tradition in 
a region which had no tradition. If this 
guess turns out to be correct, it will be 
an almost unique historical instance of 
the social force of a single individual in 
architecture. 





There are other regions of the country 
which have strong and genuine architec- 
tural traditions, local peculiarities of 
climate, people, and materials which we 
would expect to result in other regional 
modernisms. I have not found a sufficient 
number of examples of recent work to 
indicate certainly that these exist at 
present, and would not have time to dis- 
cuss them if I had. But I have a hunch 
that the next regional tendencies to be- 
come evident will be: 

1) The South—based on Spanish, 
French, and Modern. 

2) Pennsylvania—based on Pennsyl- 
vania Colonial and Modern. 

3) New England—based on New Eng- 
land Colonial and Modern. 

+) Virginia and the Atlantic seaboard 
—hased on the Colonial of this region 
and Modern. 

And I would guess that they might 
develop in that order: Virginia last be- 
cause its early Colonial is more or less 
obscured by the highly developed style 
and expert restoration of its eighteenth 
century, the charm of which will be a 
hindrance rather than a help toward the 
development of a real Modern Virginia— 
and partly because the inherent conserva- 
tism of Virginia society makes the phrase 
“Modern Virginia” seem at the present 
time a little laughable... . 

I believe we face a difficult situation 
in New England. It is going to be hard 
work to create a distinctively New Eng- 
land and distinctively modern style. I 
think there are three reasons for this 
difficulty: 
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1) The region and its people ar 
rally conservative. 

2) As in Virginia, we have a hig 
veloped, sophisticated, and elegan: 
teenth century style, the dignit and 
graces of which are only too likely io be. 
guile us away from the simpler re: lities 
of our vernacular tradition. 

3) The International Style is muc!) Jess 
applicable to New England than it js to 
some other regions and we will have to 
abandon many of its characteristic fea. 
tures. 
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Specifically, it seems to me that the 
New England climate calls for: 

1) A fairly compact plan and form. 

2) Controlled fenestration—at least un- 
til better and cheaper insulating windows 
are devised. 

3) Short driveways and walks on ac- 
count of snow. 

4) I have a feeling that the New Eng- 
land climate, plants, and foliage call for 
textured surfaces and a sparing use of 
color, though this may be an esthetic 
prejudice and not a climatic condition. 

In any event, it is certain that the In- 
ternational Style is a much less useful 
jumping-off point here than it is in Cali- 
fornia, where the climate calls out loud 
for open planning, wings, projections, large 
glass areas, and all the rest. 

But because there are difficulties does 
not mean that we should evade them. 
Conservatism and climate do not mean 
that we cannot have a modern architec- 
ture. They only mean that it will be a 
different kind of modern. And that kind, 
when we have it, will be our own. 

I think that the dominant architectural 
traditions contributing to New England 
Modern will be the seventeenth century 
Colonial and that last phase of the Greek 
Revival when it had forgotten most of its 
classic orders, simplified itself to the 
point of abstraction, and become a wide- 
spread vernacular style used by farmers 
and carpenters all over the hinterland. 

It will not be Georgian. I am convinced 
that eighteenth century Georgian is too 
highly developed a style, too explicit in 
detail, too formal in layout, too conscious- 
ly esthetic, to be useful in the develop- 
ment of that free, unconscious, flexible 
manner of plain building which must be 
the basis of a real modern style. If you 
try to “adapt” Georgian by leaving off its 
classic detail, you will still have a stiff 
formal facade pattern; and if you try to 
loosen up the facade pattern you will have 
to revolutionize the Georgian plan—and 
by that time it won’t be Georgian at all. 

By the same token, it will not, of course, 
be Dutch Colonial or Pennsylvania Coloni- 
al because these are not our own traditions. 

Neither will it be “Cap Cod.” This style 
has been used with such insidious success 
by some of our leading eclecticists tha! it 
bids fair to become a regional rash of neat 
little, sweet little, picket-fence and_ s))in- 
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heel numbers, good because they are 
but dangerous because they repre- 
ent no work, no thinking, no creation. 
WW I say “New England Colonial tra- 
dition” I mean a whole congeries of local 
-tvles evolved in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries—Massachusetts Bay 
Colonial, Rhode Island Colonial, Connecti- 
out Colonial, Cape Cod Colonial, Maine 
Coast fishing-village Colonial, and many 
other local variations. It will be no use to 
try to “adapt” any one of them. If you do, 
vou will be explicit and imitative. But if 
vou look at them all, and get their feel for 
materials and mass, adaptation to site, 
simplicity, informality, and all their other 
creat qualities, you will have a sound 
basis for being creatively modern. 

You will note that in my guesses as to 
tradition in future regional modernisms, I 
have almost always skipped the early 
twentieth and nineteenth centuries and 
gone back to the earlier traditions. 

This is not a natural or normal situa- 
tion. I believe that in all great styles of 
the past there was a continuous evolution 
of modernism out of tradition. The strength 
of medieval modernism, for instance, was 
due to the fact that it evolved slowly and 
steadily, building plainly and_ patiently, 
and yet progressively. Son followed father, 
and son kept up with the times, making 
this change here and that improvement 
there. Architecture was always traditional, 
yet always modern. The development of 
style was slow, to be sure, because the de- 
velopment of the civilization and culture 
of the Middle Ages was slow; but it was 
also solid, because it was natural and un- 
selfeonscious and genuine. The normal 
evolution of an architectural style is based 
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on tradition, but the tradition followed is 
that of the immediately preceding genera- 
tion, not that of two or three generations 
—or two or three centuries—ago. This 
keeps it alive. 

We find ourselves in a different and ab- 
normal situation. For several generations 
there has been no real architectural tradi- 
tion. The nineteenth century produced a 
blank, a hiatus, in architectural evolution. 
We find ourselves in a difficult architec- 
tural vacuum; we want to be creative but 
we have no roots on which to grow, and if 
we merely try, deliberately and conscious- 
ly, to “go modern” we produce artificial re- 
sults, or at the best, revolutionary results. 
I see no other way out but to seek a living 
tradition by reverting to that point in our 
architectural history at which style was 
genuine, and to build on that. This point 
was in general, I believe, the Colonial. 

This may explain my conception of tra- 
dition. 


* 


It may not explain my conception of the 
use of tradition. A thesis such as I am 
presenting is a dangerous one to hand to 
an architect who calls himself a tradition- 
alist and who is in reality an out-and-out 
eclecticist. He will delight in my attack 
on the International Style and my defense 
of tradition in architecture, and will beam 
with complacent pride. “I was right all 
along,” he will say, “I knew they'd get 
over these hare-brained modernistic no- 
tions and get back to solid stuff. And 
anyway, I never imitate a past style, I 
always adapt it to modern conditions.” 

This is an unthinking attitude. Includ- 


THE SCHOOL AUDITORIUM AS A 


Excerpts from a Bulletin of the same title by Alice Barrows and Lee 
Office of Education, U. 8S. Department of the Interior 


Unfortunately, although school theaters 
are becoming as essential as gymnasiums 
and science laboratories, they are rarely 
planned or equipped with any sound 
knowledge of their technical requirements. 
\rchitects and school boards very rarely 
call in anyone trained in the professional 
theater as a consultant. The layout of most 
stages is determined by a guess, usually the 
Wrong guess, with the result that almost 
all of them are cramped, wrong in their 
essential proportions, technically _ ineffi- 
cient, and obsolete almost as soon as they 
are built. . 

"he common mistake is to make the 
itorium far too big, the proscenium 
op-ning ridiculously wide and the stage it- 
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sc’ impossibly shallow, because on a few 
oc 1slons a year it may be traditional to 
hae the entire school meet in a body for 
may 1940 


By Lee Simonson 


general assembly or graduation exercises. 
The resulting seating capacity of 1,500 and 
often 2,000 seats, besides adding an un- 
necessary amount of building cube cost to 
the total cost of the building, puts an 
almost impossible handicap on the use of 
the auditorium as a theater. Most profes- 
sional theaters in New York have a capac- 
ity of 1,000 seats or slightly less. The 
larger houses, seating 1,200 to 1,500, are 
invariably reserved for musical shows. 
Most managers avoid them for presenting 
plays—the plays invariably “get lost,” 
don’t “get over.” Very few professional 
actors can project their trained voices or 
“get across the footlights” in a 1,500-seat 
auditorium. 

In order to get sight lines from a spread 
of so many seats, the proscenium is spread 
in turn often to 80 ft., as in one school 


ing a bathroom and an oil-burner is not 
adapting a style to modern conditions, it 
is merely changing the building without 
changing its expression. Beware of that 
word “adapt.” It is so easy to take a Cape 
Cod house and by making a few changes 
in it delude ourselves into thinking we are 
“adapting it to modern conditions” when 
in reality we are making none but super 
ficial changes. Do not adapt a past style; 
create a new one. 

The conception of Tradition which T am 
trying to convey is one which is so thor 
oughly grounded in the architectural feel 
of our genuine past that it can forget its 
snecific forms and details. Tt is a concep 
tion which calls for constant change and 
progress, even if this is slow. It is a con 
ception which calls for as rigid and exact 
ing a study of modern needs and methods 
of fulfilling them as the International Styl- 
ists, to their everlasting credit, have at- 
tempted. It is not a substitute for new 
thinking and new creation, it is a demand 
for it. “Tradition,” as Walter Curt Behr- 
endt has said, “is of value only when it is 
behind us, pushing forward.” 

Gentlemen, it is brash for anyone to 
make prophecies, and more than brash for 
a layman to tell architects what to do in 
their own field. IT know that what T have 
said sounds dogmatic and positive, when 
it is really more the music than the words 
that I feel sure of. Most of all T know that 
it is easier to criticize than to create, and 
that stringing words together is one thing 
and creating new forms is another. I only 
wish that I could do what I feel, but I 
wish more that you could feel what you 
do, for you are the men who must create 
a modern architecture for New England. 


THEATER 


Simonson, issued by the 


auditorium of which IT have seen a photo- 
graph. This is again the height, or rather 
the breadth, of the ridiculous. . . . The 
average professional production plays in a 
proscenium 32 to 34 ft. wide. For a school 
auditorium a proscenium width of 30 to 32 
ft. is an ample maximum, 24 ft. a mini- 
mum. The auditorium capacity should 
range from 500 or less to 750 in order to 
give the intimacy necessary to an effective 
theater where amateurs perform. If for 
any essential reason the auditorium serves 
as a community center as well, and visiting 
soloists, lecturers, or moving pictures can 
fill its 1,200 or 1,500 seats often enough 
to warrant their being installed, provision 
should be made in the original architec- 
tural plan (as in the Wisconsin Union 
Theater) for partitioning the auditorium 
with curtains or movable partitions so 
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that it can be scaled down to one-half its 
seating capacity or less for regular use. . . . 

The acting area of any stage should 
never be much more than one third of its 
total area. The stage space which the pub- 
lic does not see when the curtain is up is 
as essential as the space which it does see. 
Even where elaborate scenery is not used, 
and simpler or more stylized productions 
are done, stacking and storage space must 
be provided. However abstract staging 
may have occasionally become, no one has 
yet devised an abstract substitute for the 
tables, benches, couches, or chairs which 
players act on, in addition to all the other 
solid objects they handle, or act against, 
called properties, such as walls, statues, 
altars, platforms, trees, shrubs, etc. Furni- 
ture bulks large and requires ample stack- 
ing space, particularly as a piano, off stage 
if not on, is usually needed, and a succes- 
sion of one-act plays often forms part of 
a program. 

There must be enough room not only to 
give acting space to the backdrop or 
cyclorama but enough space to light this 
from above and below—borders cannot be 
hung or set nearer than 4 ft. if they are to 
light effectively—and there must be space 
besides for actors to cross freely in back 
of the backdrop without colliding with 
stacked scenery or properties. There must 
be space as well for actors to wait out of 
sight before making their entrances. Their 
exits right and left must not be blocked. 
Ample off-stage space is essential space on 
school stages where chorus groups are so 
often involved. People in little theaters are 
no smaller than elsewhere. . . . 


* 


A safe rule is that the total stage space 
from sidewall to sidewall should never be 
less than twice the width of the proscen- 
ium, or one half the width of proscenium 
stage right and stage left. For a proscenium 
opening of 30 ft. the stage width will be 
60. Every foot that can be added to this 
off-stage space up to 70 ft. will increase the 
technical and mechanical efficiency. As to 
depth, 20 ft. from the curtain is a minimum 
for the acting area, particularly on stages 
where dances and dance pageants are per- 
formed. Allowing 4 ft. of space for lighting 
to the backdrop or cyclorama, this places 
the rear setting line at 24 ft. Allowing 5 
to 6 ft. back of this for stacking and 
passageway, the rear wall is 30 ft. back of 
the curtain line. The total depth of a stage 
should never be less than 25 ft., as the 
acting area then becomes too shallow. 

The height of the stage above the floor 
at the first row of seats should be 2 ft. 8 in. 
Under certain conditions it may be re- 
duced to 2 ft. 6 in. or 2 ft. It should never 
be higher than 3 ft. 

In front of the curtain line an “apron” 
of 30 in. in depth should be provided to 
house footlights. These should be of the 
disappearing type, now standard with all 
leading manufacturers, so that the apron 
can be used as a forestage when so needed. 
It is highly desirable to provide more 
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forestage than this, semicircular in shape, 
8 to 12 ft. deep at its widest point, for use 
in formal productions and revivals staged 
in the Greek or Elizabethan manner. Such 
a forestage is best made portable, a series 
of parallels (collapsible trestles) and 
wooden platforms, in unit lengths, that can 
be installed when needed and afterwards 
removed when realistic plays are given, 
and when so much blank space of unused 
stage between the audience and the actors 
within the set is a handicap in projecting 
the play. 


* 


A valuable and almost essential adjunct 
to a forestage is a pair of portals, right and 
left, through which a chorus or players in 
an interlude can enter without coming 
through the proscenium curtain. Where 
funds permit and the auditorium is inten- 
sively used, an electric elevator forestage 
should be considered, which can be raised 
up 3 ft. above auditorium level, brought 
to the floor level and used for additional 
seats, sunk below the stage floor to serve 
as an orchestra pit... . 

As to the stage floor itself, the common- 
est mistake is to increase its cost by mak- 
ing it of hardwood and thereby making 
it almost useless as far as stage setting is 
concerned, have to be 
propped at regular intervals by stage 
braces which are quickly screwed into the 
floor when the scene is set and unscrewed 
as quickly when the set is struck. They 
cannot be screwed into hardwood; long- 
grained softwood should be used. The long 
grain will reduce splintering to a minimum. 
But in order to protect the feet of bare- 
foot dance groups, the stage floor can be 
covered with linoleum which stage screws 
can take hold of. 

An area equal to the acting area of the 
stage, supported on adjustable sleepers, 
should be left free, over a cellar space of 
9 to 10 ft., for trap space and exits and 
entrances from below stage level. These 
traps should be incorporated in the stage 
floor as removable sections in units of 4 x 4 
ft. or 4 x 5 ft. as a maximum, as longer 


Stage settings 





sections are too heavy for easy ha lling, 
Circular iron stairways leading to th: cella; 
space right and left at the extreme © jrners 
of the stage are essential to provide ross. 
overs often required by the action of 4 


performance, also to provide access, with. 
out cluttering the stage floor, for large 
chorus groups which can assemble i; the 
cellar awaiting their cue. 

The height of a proscenium opening 30 
ft. wide need never be more than 20 ft. 
high. This is an agreeable proportion. The 
curtain will rarely be raised more than 15 
te 82 &: . 4. 

The height of the stage proper, back 
stage, or the stage house as it is called, js 
a combined problem of sightlines an: the 
method used to strike and set scenery, 
Scenery is built in small units and has to 
be lashed together when set, and unlashed 
when struck. Smaller units can be stacked 
against the back wall or side walls. Large 
units cannot be handled in this way. The 
traditional method and the simplest one 
mechanically is to haul them up out of 
sight with ropes or wire cable working 
through sheaves attached to a slotted 
metal gridiron overhead. But a large pro 
portion of the audience is not only look- 
ing at the stage but up into it. Therefore 
the gridiron must be high enough to haul 
the large units of scenery out of sight when 
not in use. 

If it cannot be hoisted out of sight, there 
is no sense in hoisting it at all. Fifty-five 
feet above the stage floor (with head room 
above it to the roof) is a minimum height 
for the gridiron. Every 5 ft. that can be 
added increases the efficiency of the stage 
in an almost geometrical ratio. Sixty to 65 
ft. is eventually worth every dollar of 
added building cost. Seventy feet is a maxi- 
mum. Eighty feet would be the gridiron 
height in a_ well-planned 
theater. 


professional 


These excerpts represent only a small part 
of Bulletin 1939, No. 4, illustrated with 
plans and diagrams, and obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 10 cents.—Eb. 


C. F. A. VOYSEY 


By John Betjeman 


Excerpts from The Architects’ Journal, London, February 29, 1940 


The Royal Gold Medal for this year—top 
architectural honor conferred by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects—has been 
awarded to C. F. A. Voysey. To the older 
generation of architects in America the 
name is rich in significance—a symbol of 
progressive thought in a time when such 
thought was expressed by very few bea- 
con minds. But Mr. Voysey is now eighty- 
three years of age. Perhaps there are many 
of the younger architects and students 
who know little of his contribution to 
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architecture. Mr. Betjeman’s brief review 
may rouse a desire for further knowledge. 


Ep. 





Mr. Voysey’s father was a Church of Eng- 
land clergyman, the Rev. Charles Voysey 
(1828-1912) who was deprived of his liv- 
ing for unorthodox preaching and writing 
in 1871. His beliefs were somewhat 
Unitarian and Liberal, and I imagine that 
his unorthodoxy differed little from that 
of the present Bishop of Birmingham. 
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C) Francis Annesley (b. 1857), the 


ail of this review, holds his father’s 
heli and built Annesley Lodge for 
his {other in Platt’s Lane, Hampstead, 
early in the present century. 

[| mention so much about Mr. Voysey’s 
ancestry because it explains his own indi- 
vidualism and because Mr. Voysey is 


proud of the asceticism and spiritual sin- 
cerity of his forbears. 

It is impossible to open a book on mod- 
ern architecture today without seeing a 
reference to C. F. A. Voysey. “In Eng- 
land, Voysey and Mackintosh were the 
pioneers of the modern movement.” 
“William Morris and Voysey led the way 
io the simplicity of the modern style.” 
“Voysey, Morris, Walton and Mackin- 
tosh.” “Voysey and Baillie Scott and 
Mackintosh,” ete., etc. There is no doubt 
that Voysey’s influence on domestic archi- 
tecture has been greater than that of any 
other architect; for Voysey produced a 
type of small house covered with white 
rough-cast, with sloping buttresses, widely 
projecting eaves, prominent chimneys, and 
little external decoration beyond the dis- 
position of horizontal rows of small oblong 
windows close under the eaves and in 
level rows only a few feet above ground 
level on the ground floor. The prevailing 
color was white, often with a broad band 
of tar around the top of the chimney, con- 
trasting with brick red pots. Curtains, 
covered with gay trees and birds, designed 
by Voysey, fluttered from the windows; 
ironwork cut into humorous shapes acted 
as hinge and latch to doors of unstained 
oaks; oak chairs had stalwart vertical lines 
and a pierced heart in the center of the 
back, and plain rush or fabric-covered 
seats; generally, a green fabric contrasted 
with the oak. Spoons, forks, toast racks, 
rugs, cupboards, wallpapers and wall cov- 
erings (in a house on Chelsea Embank- 
ment the walls of the drawing room are 
covered with beautiful slabs of dark 
green Westmoreland slate, carried up as 
far as the broad white frieze)—all these 
were designed by Voysey. He makes him- 
self acquainted with everything connected 
in a house from the foundations to the 
spoons and forks—wherever possible, he 
designs them all. Conscious Voysey in- 
fluence may be seen in the early work of 
Lutyens, Baillie Scott, the Tugwells, and 
scores of other late nineteenth century 
architects, 

But people are wrong to associate him 
with Mackintosh and George Walton and 
the art nouveau. He was never creating 
shapes out of his own mind, nor even out 


of the roots of the water lily: he would 
prefer the flower. He refers to the art 
nouveau architects as “The Spook 
School” Again, he has his delight in 
thorough and varied craftmanship in com- 


moi with Morris, but Morris’s outlook 
an political views are not Voysey’s. 


ory ° . 
Morris was too much of an atheist for 
m¢ 
\ . . 
vsey’s architecture is based on first 
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principles of Gothic building. The dispo- 
sition of his windows is determined by 
the plan of the house, not by its external 
appearance. He is a keen Gothic revivalist, 
sees no merit in any classic buildings in 
England—which he calls “Pagan,”’—hon- 
ors the work of Pugin, Bodley and 
Comper among architects. . . . He rev- 
erences the past, and desires not to rebel 
but to grow. In a letter to me of last 
year he says: “Architecture to me is a 
manner of growth. The traditional way of 
using material has taken generations to 
develop. Rather than think of doing any- 
thing new, I have only applied old tra- 
ditions to new conditions. There is noth- 
ing new in any of my architecture, but 
new thought and feeling, which, after all, 
is only living development of what I have 
inherited from my ancestors coupled with 
the spirit of my time.” One can under- 
stand, therefore, how puzzled he must be 
to find himself associated with steel and 
glass and concrete buildings, he, the do- 
mestic architect of the last phase of the 
nineteenth century Gothic Revival. Yet 
Voysey’s simple solid houses have more 
in common with straightforward engi- 
neering than the work of Wren or the 
latest modernistic church. 


* 


Voysey has influenced contemporary 
architecture as much by his personality as 
by his buildings. One sees, in his houses, 
the thought, the sincerity and the aims 
of the architect. Voysey houses helped 
other architects to see and feel by their 
transparent honesty. . Today, archi- 
tects talk of pandering to their clients, 


they live in fear of the sack, they are 
harassed by worldly considerations, mak- 
ing money, paying subscriptions, having 
enough to eat. Their buildings are timid 
and full of doubt. Am I being too mod- 
ern? Not modern enough? These prob- 
lems have never bothered Voysey. He goes 
his own way and gives himself the sack, 
when his conscience is opposed by a 
patron. There is an apocryphal story that 
he refused to do any work for a rich per- 
son because she chose her own curtains 
for one of his rooms. He is not concerned 
with money, but with his work. That is 
why his work, although it is so personal, 
lacks ostentation of any sort And _ his 
reverence for eternal truths saves him 
from mere eccentricity. 

Mr. Voysey himself is as individualistic 
as his work—his coat made without a 
lapel because it is a needless appendage, 
his specially made pipes adapted from 
matured clays dug up in London building 
sites, his blue collars and ties, his bold 
clear handwriting, the practical tidiness 
of his personal furniture. Above all, there 
is his refreshing conversation, humorous 
and didactic, and through much of it runs 
a sense of the importance of spiritual val- 
ues above all others. 

Two years ago I made a reference to 
him in an article which he happened to 
see, and he wrote: “In my eighty-second 
year it is very gratifying to find oneself 
still remembered.” The Royal Gold 
Medal is a far more satisfactory form of 
remembrance. But neither medals nor ar- 
ticles are needed to remind us of one of 
the most famous and influential architects 
of the last fifty years. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


By H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 


From his last address as President of the R.I.B.A., June, 1939 


Until recently an architectural society has 
been regarded both from within and from 
without as a group of like-minded people 
associated together in pursuit of objects 
that all had in common. Persons who 
wished to pursue objects as to which the 
society as a whole could not be in agree- 
ment were considered both by the society 
and themselves to be better outside. But 
now things are not so simple. For various 
reasons the societies need all the members 
they can get, provided those members are 
honorable and accomplished in their pro- 
fession. The necessary protection of that 
profession, also, has made it somewhat 
disadvantageous for its practitioners to 
remain what is called “unattached.” Now 
members, therefore, whose agreement with 
a society’s policy may be only partial, 
have to be allowed to come and bring 
their hatchets on the strict understanding 
that those hatchets are buried beneath the 


council table. There the hatchets generally 
remain, to the credit of all concerned, but 
in an imperfect world it is obvious that 
occasionally they will be snatched up and 
brandished. A combat follows which prob- 
ably everybody rather enjoys, a compro- 
mise is reached, and the work of the 
society is resumed after the interruption. 

In parliament and in some of the coun- 
cils of local government the procedure is 
inevitably different from this. In those 
bodies each member is provided with a 
hatchet by those whom he represents, and 
is given strict instructions never to let it 
out of his hands. It is not for him to listen 
to arguments with an open hand, it is for 
him to gloss over flaws in some, and to 
pounce upon flaws in others, as the agreed 
policy of his party may dictate. His ap- 
proval of that policy in general is no doubt 
sincere; in particular matters it is not sin- 
cerity that is asked of him but obedience. 
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I am quite prepared to believe that ex- 
perience has proved this cancelling out 
of rival interests, presented by delegates, 
to be the best way yet discovered of gov- 
erning a country. I do not think it is a 
good way of governing a_ profession. 
Whether I and others think it a good 
way or not can probably have little effect 
upon events, which will be shaped by 
larger and blinder forces than personal 
opinions. I would, however, ask those who 
are pressing for the sectional representa- 
tion of the architectural profession upon 
the Institute council to ponder very seri- 
ously the questions following. Would a 
point of view acknowledged as that of a 
party ever receive the dispassionate con- 
sideration that the same point of view 
would meet with if presented by an indi- 


vidual? Would not organization for the 
redress of grievances, imaginary or real, 
produce a counter-organization of resist- 
ance that might lead to almost continual 
deadlock? Would an institute hampered 
with all the machinery that party strife 
necessitates, with a division lobby perhaps, 
and whips—would that institute ever get 
through any business? The Institute, with 
all its faults, now gets through quite a 
lot. Parliament, as we know, gets through 
very little indeed, except when they are 
thoroughly frightened. I sincerely hope 
the Institute is not going to remodel itself 
on the pattern of those most inferior and 
relatively ineffective assemblies. It began 
in a room above the “Cave of Harmony” 
in Covent Garden. I pray that it may 
never end in being itself a Cave of Discord. 


THEY SAY— 


“Structures may come and go, become out- 
moded and be replaced, but natural beau- 
ty, once thoroughly violated, cannot be so 
replaced.”—A. D. Tay tor. 


“Hollywood has missed its chance. It had 
the opportunity to create a new art form, 
possibly the best of the arts. The inven- 
tions were there, the machine was there, 
but the artist wasn’t.”°—Frank Luioyp 
Wricut. 


“The reality of building does not consist 
of walls and roof, but in the space within 
to be lived in.”—Lao Tze. 





To which The Builder (London) replies: 
“.. . an obvious half-truth, for without 
walls and roof of some kind there can be 
no structural reality and no space to live 
in, except the open air. And if walls and 
roofs are so unimportant it is odd that so 
much fuss should be made about them.” 


“The modern trend must come, and seem 
at variance with the classical style estab- 
lished (for Washington). It is up to us, 
however, to see that the transition is 
gradual. There should not be a_ sharp 
break in the architectural design of the 
capital.” —GitmMore D. CLarKE. 


biamaemeni ON A VULGAR ART 


By Robert L. Lepper 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, 
AND DESIGN, CARNEGIE 


An impassioned appeal for a vulgar art 
appeared in these pages in September.* 
We were told that the arts are attacking 
our democracy through “spectacular and 
freakish” works which, as the “sophisti- 
cated vanity of a few egotists,” have “dis- 
dained and forgotten” mankind. 

The picture is one of a miserable and 
forsaken society crying for bread and 
handed a stone. We are advised to seek 
an art which is “genuine and earnest 
which neither pampers nor shames democ- 
racy ... an art which is as much the 
property of every man as life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness . . 
life... for the people ... of great beauty, 
which is commonly understood by them.” 

We have it! Perhaps it has escaped our 
critic’s notice because he looked for it in 
wrong places, and in seeking expected it 
*“Let’s Have a Vulgar Art,” by Faber 
Birren. 


. which serves 
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to look quite different than it does. In 
seeking vulgar art one will do well to look 
for it among the vulgar, in the street, 
shop, field and kitchen, and to avoid the 
mystic dens of surrealism. In expecting 
art to be interpretation and to forego ex- 
pression the critic is seeking to strip it of 
the very quality which makes it art. For 
that which is commonly understood must 
be so effective an expression that it needs 
no interpretation. 

Our common art is really common .. . 
indeed so much a part of life that the 
scholarly critic might easily miss it. It is 
composed of works which are our parallel 
to the handsome commonplaces of the 
Greeks and Medieval Europeans—now the 
treasures of the antiquarians. . . . The 
source: power converted into rotary mo- 
tion becoming the rolling and sheet mill, 
the cement mill and the stamping press. 
The product: the paraphernalia of the 
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railroads and of the building ; lustry 
aviation and the automobile, all .: these 
mobile sculpture. Add the highy 


V sys- 
tem and all the thousands of tengle 
tools, instruments and appliances {!\at are 
the common equipment of the irmer, 
craftsman and housewife. The pictorial 


form is supplied in vast quantity ly the 
high-speed press, by the motion picture. 
and the amateur cameraman. These phe- 
nomena have been evolving in both quan- 
tity and quality for the last 40 years and 
with widespread appreciation by the vul- 
gar. (That they have not been divested 
sociologically is another matter.) 

It is submitted that the structures men. 
tioned possess the physical elements of 
which any work of art is composed, 
namely: line, plane, and volume (prime 
producers of special sensations), color 
and texture; that these elements are, jn 
the main, coherently disposed. The ma- 
jority of these forms involve a drama of 
dynamic movement and continual flux of 
pattern. One could have all this and still 
have a dead thing through lack of pur- 
pose, but these objects owe their existence 
to motivations as vital as those of the 
cave painters. 

It is submitted that the vast majority 
of these structures are genuine, earnest 
and obviously vulgar (common); that 
they possess an honest dignity, are demo- 
cratic, constructive, experimental, gener- 
ally more involved with earthy profit than 
with “humanity,” developed out of life 
(popular “longings”) and supported by 
popular approval. 


All this is the answer to our critic’s 
prayer. A stronger awareness of its origin, 
extent and influence might make him 
more tolerant of the “freakish.” The ef- 
fects of this vulgar art are twofold; on 
layman and on artist. Both are exposed 
to visual sensation which is without prece- 
dent in either form or quantity. The timid 
and the confused are miserable for the 
lack of a comfortable stabilized tradition. 
The creative are meeting the necessity for 
and the opportunity of forming its tradi- 
tions. These traditions cannot achieve 
form without the conscious presumptions 
of men who have the courage to pursue 
their own beliefs regardless of the judg- 
ments of their contemporaries. 

Sheer quantity of sensation in daily life 
crowds the field once that of the painter 
and sculptor, and has forced them to seek 
a restatement of their rights to exist at 
all. It has at the same time given the 
artist many new media which have hardly 
been explored as yet, let alone exploited. 
If some should seem spectacular and 
freakish, what of it? The artist, far from 
shirking his duty to society by turning 
out the safe, has, perhaps, some obliga 
tion to push beyond familiar frontiers. 
And while some of these are pushing be- 
yond we can rest assured that the picture 
of a disdained and forsaken mankin 1s 
ill-drawn and unsubstantiated. 
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THE DIARY 


Thursday, February 15.—If I could sit at 
the feet of John Sloan for a month or two 
I believe I should come to a clearer per- 
ception of what the painters are trying to 
do. Sloan, who has taught in the Art Stu- 
dents League since 1914 (except in 1930-31 
when he was its president), talked at an 
Architectural League luncheon today and 
shared with us a few unorthodox thoughts. 
He rates the human eye as a minor instru- 
ment among our sensorial tentacles, the 
sense of touch our principal means of 
building mental concepts of our environ- 
ment. Photography is far superior to the 
brush in recording what the eye sees; 
when Daguerre invented it the painters 
should have started recording mental con- 
cepts rather than mere visual images. All 
art of the last 125 years—not painting 
alone—Sloan rates at the lowest ebb in 
the 4,000 years we know anything about. 

The thing that still puzzles me is how 
one can, with paint and canvas, share a 
mental concept; mankind has become ac- 
customed through countless generations to 
regard a visual representation as a sharing 
of what the artist saw or imagined he could 
see, rather than something he dug out from 
under a flat stone among his brain cells. 


Saturday, February 17.—Louis Rosenberg 
has a superb show of his drawings and 
etchings in the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries. Samuel Homsey is showing his mas- 
terly water colors in the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists’ Galleries—which galleries, in- 
cidentally, he designed a year or so back. 
Both shows are full of things that one 
would tuck under an arm and hurry home 
to bring new life to the living room—if one 
had the fifty or seventy-five dollars. Here 
and there is a Sold card, but it must be 
rather discouraging business to turn out 
what both these men are producing in a 
time when the bare necessities use up 
so many incomes. Paraphrasing Oswald 
Crawfurd with “If thou hast two shirts, sell 
one and feed thy soul,” much of its force 


is lost when thou hast only one shirt. 
* 

Tuesday, February 27.—A deeply poignant 
note was struck for many of us at the New 
York Chapter’s annual dinner tonight— 
the posthumous award of the Medal of 
Honor to Raymond M. Hood. Mrs. Hood 
and lier son, Raymond M. Hood, Jr., came 


to receive it. In presenting the Medal to 
the son, Chapter president Frederick G. 
Fros' said: “This Medal is for your safe 
keep ug, and may it ever be a reminder to 
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you of your father’s short but brilliant 
career in his chosen profession, and of his 
unstinted service and inspiration to the 
architectural students and draftsmen of 
his day. As you have now chosen as your 
life work the profession of architecture, 
may this Medal be to you an urge and 
stimulation to emulate your father through 
your whole student and professional ca- 
reer.” (Ray Hood is a sophomore at 
Princeton.) This is the second time the 
Chapter has honored a man with its Medal 
after his passing. In 1925 it was awarded 
posthumously to Bertram G. Goodhue. 


* 


Saturday, March 16—One might infer, 
from a joint resolution introduced in the 
House a few days ago that Congress had 
suddenly become architecture-conscious. 
Problems of the nation and of the world 
having for the moment appeared to be all 
solved, Congressman Hobbs of Alabama 
asks the Representatives to vote aye on 
the following: 

“Reso.tveD by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the U. S. of America in 
Congress assembled, that, any other pro- 
vision of law, decision of governmental 
agency or agencies, or contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that area in the 
District of Columbia bounded on the north 
and northeast by F Street Northwest and 
Virginia Avenue Northwest, on the south 
by Constitution Avenue Northwest, and 
on the west by the Potomac River—in 
which area it is proposed to erect the pub- 
lic buildings for the use of the War and 
Navy Departments—be, and the same is 
hereby, reserved and set apart, insofar as 
any Federal public buildings program is 
concerned, as a marble area; in which all 
public buildings which may be erected shall 
be completely faced on their exteriors 
with marble in a sand-rubbed finish.” 

Now all that is needed to inaugurate a 
jolly little charette, with the Supervising 
Architect’s Office writing specifications 
from dictation, is the introduction of 
similar resolutions requiring respectively 
granite, limestone, sandstone, concrete, 
terra cotta and panels of enamelled steel. 
To the next session might be left a de- 
cision as to the interior finish. Incidental- 
ly, a contract had already been let for the 
first unit of the War Department, specify- 
ing exterior walls chiefly of limestone. 


Saturday, March 23—D. Knickerbacker 
Boyd has shouldered the job of making 
articulate the architectural profession in 


justification of its existence. Boyd be- 
lieves, with many other opponents of the 
shrinking violet attitude, that to have the 
people understand the what, why and 
when of architectural practice, they must 
be told about it, not once, in one way, but 
again and again in many ways. He has 
lately been elaborating his cdnvictions, 
with exhibits, before the Philadelphia and 
Brooklyn Chapters, A.LA., and the West 
New Jersey Society, and doubtless will be 
found crusading up and down the land as 
long as he finds sympathetic ears. The 
word “job” that I have used, however, is 
a mere euphemism. It is at the moment 
all work and no pay, and the limits of 
such activities are fairly rigidly imposed 
by the length of time the performer can 
live off his own fat. Dave Boyd starts out 
rather well in this respect, but I imagine 
his tailor cannot for long be cheated out 
of the job of moving in some buttons un- 
less the profession soon awakes to a real- 
ization that Dave is carrying a load that 
belongs to all of us. 


7 


Tuesday, March 26.—The dinner hour and 
evening found the New York Chapter, 
A.LA., gathered to discuss “Vs,” the ar- 
chitectural show of Ye Olde vs the Nude 
(Apr. Forum, p. 15). A brilliant display 
of oratorical fireworks had been antici- 
pated, but it failed to explode. Hugh Fer- 
riss, organizer of the show, made a speech 
which served practically to end all speeches 
on both sides of the question. He pointed 
out that with the main purpose of inter- 
esting the public, the extreme right and 
the extreme left had been dramatized, ig- 
noring the middle-of-the-road architecture 
which constitutes the main body of to- 
day’s building. Quoting Keats in the fa- 
miliar coupling of truth and _ beauty, 
Ferriss coined the epigram of the evening 
in suggesting that while the old work fre- 
quently achieved beauty though some- 
times at the expense of truth, the new 
work aimed so single-mindedly at truth 
that it failed to capture beauty. 

Harrie T, Lindeberg delighted the gath- 
ering with an account of his visit to the 
widely publicized house at Poissy by Le 
Corbusier. Having discovered the entrance 
with some difficulty, Lindeberg and his lit- 
tle dog were admitted by a caretaker. The 
family was away, escaping the summer 
heat; in the winter they sought a summer 
climate to escape the cold. “And you?” 
asked Lindeberg. “I have to live here— 
I am paid to do so,” said the caretaker, 
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inviting him in. Ascending a ramp to the 
second floor, the great openness of the 
plan‘ and the abundance of glass at once 
proclaimed the modern manner—so much 
so that the dog, not really knowing 
whether he was indoors or out, and finding 
plenty of free-standing lally 
about him, was obviously misled. 

Harvey Corbett recalled a previous 
cleavage in the profession as between the 
right and the left wings. It was just after 
the turn of the century, when Corbett and 
his contemporaries returned from Paris to 
find themselves the extreme modernists of 
the day. In the right wing it was consid- 
ered good practice to dig up from the past 
a good facade and construct a plan to go 
back of it. The Beaux-Arts Boys came 
back with the radical idea that the plan 
should be devised first and a facade made 
to fit it. 


columns 


* 
Wednesday, March 27.—Edward L. Ber- 


nays, counsel on public relations, today 
told a big luncheon meeting of the New 
York Building Congress that the industry 
itself had better do something to lift it- 
self and the nation to a normal activity. 
Bernays’ preliminary investigations were 
methodical and extensive. He collects a 
barrel of facts, analyzes them and builds 
thereon. His recommendations add up to 
no panacea, no camp-meeting slogan, but 
rather to a program of six steps—all but 
the last one easy going. 

1) Give the job to an existing or a new 
committee representing the Congress’ di- 
versified membership. 

2) Committee brings together the best 
statisticians and economists to 
upon tangible goals. 

3) Committee adds to itself national 
leaders from the public, the industry, real 
estate, finance, 
viewpoints. 

4) Enlarged committee finds areas of 
agreement—problems and their solutions 
—as a basis for program of action. 

5) Make a survey through professional 
technicians to find present public atti- 
tudes towards the goal and the extent to 
which these may be modified to bring re- 
sults. 

6) Launch a campaign of public educa- 
tion based on the survey. 


* 


Tuesday, April 2.—Four hundred four 
drawings, submitted in the fourth and last 
in a series of Insulux Glass Block Compe- 
titions, awaited today the verdict of eight 


decide 


representing divergent 


eminent architects. Aside from the cus- 
tomary small percentage placed hors 


concours by reason of size, the use of 
paper instead of illustration board, and 
other failures to conform to the manda- 
tory conditions, the drawings maintained 
a fairly even level of merit. 

Specific criticism of the lot and of the 
premiated designs belongs rightfully in 
the Jury’s report (page 32). Rather more 
frequently than in former competitions 
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was noted the use of a solid black sky—a 
reaching for Jury attention that probably 
fell short of its mark; when too many 
voices shout aloud, it is the whisper that 
carries emphasis. Whatever the problem 
may be, and whatever the jury, two ele- 
ments rarely fail to win at least a careful 
consideration, if not an award: 1) clear, 
simple, unmistakable delineation, with 
areas fully named, not designated by let- 
ters or numbers; 2) a plan that in sim- 
plicity and unity offers the most direct 
road to its goal. Loading the drawing with 
finicky detail, no matter how pertinent, 
sets up a barrier to quick recognition of 
merit. 


Wednesday, April 3—Three awards out of 
the eight made tonight by the Insulux 
Competition Jury went to graduate stu- 
dents of Massachusetts Tech. Just what 
this may signify in the realm of architec- 
tural education will probably be a subject 
for argument in the scholastic circles for 
some weeks to come. The clean sweep of 
youth, however—to win, place and show 
—lends weight to the recent dictum of 
Lorimer Rich, that “art is largely a mat- 
ter of the arteries.” 

Alvar Aalto was a particularly welcome 
guest at our final dinner of the Jury to- 
night. He shed his uniform in Finland 
upon being ordered here to refurbish his 
design for the Finnish exhibit in the New 
York World’s Fair. Looming more impor- 
tantly in his mind, however, is his next job 
of helping to rebuild his ravaged homeland. 


* 


Monday, April 8—Edward Pearce Casey, 
architect of the Congressional Library 
among other works, who died in Janu- 
ary, left an interesting will. After Mrs. 
Casey’s death, the Casey farm in Rhode 
Island, including a house built in 1745, 
goes to The Society for the Preservation 


of New England Antiquities, with a 
$70,000 endowment. Endowments — of 
$50,000 each are established for: Met- 


ropolitan Museum of Art for architec- 
tural collections; Museum of Natural 
History; National Society of Audubon 
Societies for the preservation of species 
of flora or fauna; the Century Associa- 
tion for the improvement of its library 
in architecture, archaeology, painting and 
sculpture; Columbia University for the 
improvement of its grounds; the Univer- 
sity Club for the purchase of American 
paintings, especially by Gardner Symons 
and Frederick Waugh; the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine; and the New York 
Zoological Society. 


Friday, April 12.—A favorite indoor sport 
of the day consists of telling the architect 
that he knows too little about color, fol- 
lowed by an injection of optics, physics 
and “styling.” Today’s injection penetrated 
a group at the Beaux-Arts Institute of 
Design and was made painless by Julian 
Garnsey, color consultant to the New York 


World’s Fair. The architects took it gladly 
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and probably with profit. On A \;j] first 
the Council for Paint Styling ha held a 
clinic at the Waldorf, where the jection 
was anesthetized by the presence | some 
more or less glamorous models «lad _ 


black slips. Dean Cornwell, Stephe Frank 


Voorhees, Lucian Smith and (¢ mmis- 
sioner William Wilson (of Publi: Build. 


ings and Housing) were given fabrics 
pins, scissors, decorative miscellany anqd , 
passive model upon which they were t, 
create in ten minutes a harmony of drap. 
ing and color. Results: nothing to write 
home about. A talk, with color slides, fo}. 
lowed, picturing habits and_ tastes jy 
American house painting, and the Council 
for Paint Styling efforts to better them. 
If the architects in the audience resented 
the appropriation by other technicians of 
what was once a design function of their 
own, they could blame only their cop. 
tinued neglect of the small house field. 


* 


Saturday, April 13—Cecil C. Briggs who 
has been made supervisor of Pratt Insti- 
tute’s Department of Architecture, is try- 
ing out a new sort of architectural clinic. 
He has the idea of helping to bridge over 
the registration law requirements of three 
years’ practical experience between grad- 
uation and registration. The gaining of 
that experience has become a difficult mat- 
ter in these days when even the registered 
architects are not too busy. Nevertheless, 
we have no lack of poorly designed homes 
and alterations which are designed by 
builders and real estate men. The clinic 
will be patterned somewhat along the lines 
of medical clinics, with the hope of dis- 
pensing advice and information without 
profit. Only such services will be attempted 
as would be unprofitable to established 
practitioners. Committees from the local 
A.L.A. Chapters are consulting with Mr. 
Briggs on this point. Work in the clinic is 
to be performed by advanced students un- 
til next September, when four Fellowships 
will be provided by the Institute for grad- 
uates who will remain as clinical internes. 


* 


Monday, April 15.—Lewis Mumford, 
speaking recently to a group of educators 
in Chicago, urged the development among 
us of regional culture. Over-accenting our 
dependence politically upon Washington, 
financially upon New York, educationally 
upon the East, spreads an inferiority com- 
plex. “America has overvalued its natural 
resources and undervalued its culture. It 
has neglected American literature, science, 
philosophy and painting, and particularly 
in their regional manifestations.” And in 
any effort to understand, emulate and 
further develop the cultural achievements 
of our varied regions, let’s not forget their 
indigenous architecture. Copying of past 
forms and details will not do; carrying 
forward their evolution in the light of new 
knowledge is a job worth the doing. Pro- 
fessor Hugh Morrison’s article on page 
345 develops this thought. 
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HALF PLAN OF DISPLAY WINDOW 


All photos, Imandt 












‘BERT C. MARTIN, ARCHITECT; SAMUEL A. MARX, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 


impressive progress in design made by large mer- fenestration in this example was obviously designed to 
ndising establishments in the past few years is amply admit a maximum of natural light. Car parking is 
vidence here. The exterior has been reduced to a accepted as a problem to be solved, and the illustration 
ple composition of walls, windows and signs, and below shows the car entrance to the building, which 
show windows, always a vital point in department directly adjoins a large parking field. The interiors repre- 
re advertising, have been handled with effectiveness sent an extension of the current trend toward the 
d ingenuity. The controversy over daylighted versus emphasis of merchandise by a subordination of struct- 
ndowless stores is apparently far from over, as the ural elements. Cubage: 3,629,000, Cost: $1,610,000. 
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ALBERT C. MARTIN 


Architect-General Construction 


SAMUEL A. MARX 


Associate Architect-General Construe- 
tion, Interiors, Store Fixtures and 
Furnishings 


FORD J. TWAITS CO. 


General Contractors 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATIONS: Reenforced concrete. 
Waterproofing—Masters Builders Co. 
and Super Concrete Emulsion Co., Ltd. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls (street 
fronts) black granite and Texas shell 
limestone; remainder—poufed concrete 
painted with Cemelith, Super Concrete 
Emulsion Co., Ltd. Entire building 
. ‘ : frame of structural steel. Corner treat- 
ment—gold mosaic. Interior partitions 
FIRST FLOOR —some clay tile and plaster; re- 
mainder—hollow steel studs, metal 
lath and plaster. Floor construction— 
reenforced concrete covered with 
light-weight concrete or marble. 
ROOF: Covered with quarry tile, heavy 
composition or gravel roofing. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing— 
copper. Ducts—galvanized iron. 
TEA ROOM INSULATION: Ceilings—mineral wool. 
WINDOWS: Sash and screens—Detroit 
Steel Products Co. Glass—Pennvernon 
and plate, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
ELEVATORS: By Otis Elevator Co. 
Doors—The Peelle Co., Inc. 
DOORS: Main entrances—Herculite, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Garage— 
J. G. Wilson Corp. 
HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin Co. 
PAINTING: By O’Brien Varnish Co., 
Bauer’s Paint Co., Mathews Paint Co., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and Super 
Concrete Emulsion Co., Ltd. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wir- 
ing system and switches—General 
Electric Co. Circuit breakers—Square 
D Co. and Kehiman Electric Mfg. Co. 
Fixtures—Solar Lighting Fixture Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—Arco cast 
iron, American Radiator - Standard 
Sanitary Corp. Water pipes—Mueller 
Brass Co. Pumps—Nash Engineering 
Works; Permutit Co. water softener. 
Toilet fixtures—Washington Eljer Co. 
Kitchen equipment—Dohrmann Hotel 
Supply Co. 
























TEA ROOM 


ry HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Heating—indirect steam system. Air 
conditioning—(5th floor) Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co.; balance—Car- 
SS rier Corp. Fans—B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


Oil burners—Ray Oil Burner Co. Ther- 
mostats—Johnson Service Co. Valves 
— Pratt & Cady Co. and Kennedy 
Valve Co. Water heater—National 
Radiator Corp. 

FIFTH FLOOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Spiral chute 
and tube system—Lamson Co. Incin- 
erator—Smith Engineering Co. 
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OFFICE BUILDING For MYRON SELZNICK, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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W. P. Woodcock Photos 


A small office, designed to house the personnel 
of one. of Hollywood's leading agents. As 
described by the architect, “the circular plan, 
definitely expressed in elevation, provides for 
ready communication within the organization as 
well as to avail the stars of easy access to any 
one of a number of equally important offices. 
With all of this, the privacy so desirable in an 
office of this kind is well maintained by the 
double vestibule arrangement, divided by a glass 
partition with an electrically operated door.” 
The character of the building is clearly indicated 
by the exterior, which shows a restrained and 
skillful handling of mass and texture. In addi- 
tion to the office space and other services, there 
is a board room which can be converted quickly 
into a small theater for the showing of screen 
tests and “rushes” of recent films. 
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* ORDON B. KAUFMANN, ARCHITECT TOMMY TOMSON, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC INSTITUTE BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

















An existing one-story building formed the basis for the 
present structure. Provision has been made for the future 
addition of another floor. Intended primarily for the 
use of visitors to the company’s plant, it houses a 
variety of functions: a reception room, an auditorium 
seating 400, a home economics institute with classroom 
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All photos, Robert M. Di 


facilities, and a laboratory kitchen used for both 
struction and testing. The first floor contains a large 
exhibit area where model kitchens and new equipm: 
are shown. Entertainment of visitors is also provided 
the dining room on the opposite page is one of the rooms 
furnished for this purpose. The building is of unusual 
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interest as a reflection of merchandising policy. The 
. exterior design, with its suggestion of industrial char- 








acter, is particularly successful. 












































CLASSROOM 


These illustrations show the stage of 
the second floor classroom. View 1 
shows the stage with a complete 
kitchen. The rear cabinets can be 
moved aside (2) without disturbing the 
wiring or plumbing to reveal the labora- 
tory (3) in the rear. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC INSTITUTE VICTOR CIVKIN, ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Poured concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — common 
brick, wood furring, metal lath and plaster. 
Interior partitions—wood studs, metal lath 
and plaster; some hollow tile. Columns— 
steel H, Bethlehem Steel Co. Structural steel 
—  Ceco clear-span steel joist, Ceco Steel 
Products Co. Ceilings—metal lath and plaster; 
some Acoustone, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: Covered with 5-ply built-up roofing. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
Ducts—Toncan iron, Republic Steel Corp. 
INSULATION: Roofs — insulating board, 
Johns-Manville Corp. Sound _ insulation— 
Acoustone, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Detroit Steel Products 
Co. Glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Glass blocks—Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: (lst)—asphalt tile, 
linoleum, carpet and cork. 

WALL COVERINGS: Parkwood by Park- 
wood Corp., General Electric Plastic Dept.; 
Linowall, Armstrong Cork Co.; Sanitas, 
Standard Textile Products Co., Inc. and Lud- 
lite, Allegheny Steel Co. 





FURNISHINGS: Modern Age Furnishing Co. 


WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim—Milcor 
Steel Co. Interior doors—fiush birch. Exterior 
doors—aluminum, Kawneer Co. 
HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
and Oscar C. Rixson Co. 

PAINTING: By Sherwin-Williams Co. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES: Miller Co. and Cur- 
tis Lighting, Inc. 

PLUMBING: Water pipes—brass. Toilet {fix- 
tures—Crane Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: All 
year conditioning; several conditioning units 
for various zones. Heated from central plant. 
Heating is principally by warm air from the 
conditioners. Grilles—Tuttle @ Bailey. 
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‘BOTTLING PLANT 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


J. P. COBLE, ARCHITECT 





W. M. CORY, ENGINEER 





Flynt Photos 














BOTTLING PLANT IN GREENSBORO, N. C. 





The architect comments: “The building is located on a main boulevard just 
outside the city, and the prominence of the site suggested use of the bot- 
tling process as an advertising feature. Construction costs had to be kept 
as low as possible, and a light frame structure, finished in wood and metal 
siding and sheet materials, was designed. A bright color scheme was used 
to further the effectiveness of the building as a display unit; the machinery 
is green, interior walls are aluminum-color and columns are bright red. The 
exterior is white, with blue-gray sash and a sign in white and red.” Cost: 
$25,258. Cubage: 152,190. 
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J. P. COBLE, ARCHITECT 




















CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATIONS: Concrete spread footings, 
cinder block walls, Grey Concrete Pipe Co. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls: Bottling room 
—Homasote siding, Agasote Millboard Co., 
storm sheathing, studs; inside—Tempered 
Presdwood, Masonite Corp. Office and syrup 
room wings—wood siding, storm sheathing, 
studs, plaster on rock lath. Boiler room—12 
in. cinder block. Loading platform—gal- 
vanized iron corrugated siding and studs. 
Structural steei—6 in. H. and 4 in. cast iron 
round columns, angle lintels in masonry 
walls. Floor construction—concrete _ slab. 
Ceilings—plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with 5-ply tar and gravel 
roofing, Johns-Manville Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Toncan_ iron 
throughout, Republic Steel Corp. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Fenestra, projected, 
Detroit Steel Products Co. Glass—double 
strength, quality B, Pennvernon, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Glass blocks—Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

WOODWORK: Doors—Morgan Sash & Door 
Co. 

HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Materials by Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. Detroit Graphite Co. and Master 
Builders Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—galvanized iron conduit. Switches— 
Bryant Electric Co. Fixtures—E. F. Guth 
Co. 

PLUMBING: Waste and soil pipes—cast 
iron. Vent and water  pipes—gailvan zed 
steel. Toilet fixtures—Kohler Co. 
HEATING: Vapor system, filtering and 
humidifying, Modine unit heater, Modine 
Mfg. Co. Boiler—Kewanee Boiler Corp. Stoker 
—Fairbanks-Morse Co. Thermostats—Mer- 
coid Co. Valves—Crane Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Bottling machinery 
by Liquid Carbonic Co., Geo. Meyer 
Frigidaire Corp., Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., General Electric Co. 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: John H. Bonitz- 
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Horizontal design, horizontal construction, $2,600 cost. 


Eric J. Baker Photos 


/ 
RESEARCH DEVELOPS A $2,600 HOUSE 


in sixteen years, builds it in ten days. Newest quirk: horizontal construction. 


“To promote research for the increase of 
knowledge to the end that the general hy- 
giene and comfort of human beings and 
their habitations may be advanced.” Pur- 
suing this wordy but noble purpose, the 
John B. Pierce Foundation for sixteen 
years has pondered the problem of low 
cost housing with the conviction that pre- 
fabrication held the key. During the course 
of its studies, several new building mate- 
rials and techniques have been developed 
as partial solutions—some right, some 
wrong. Two months ago, having perfected 
its successes and profited by its mistakes, 
the Foundation was convinced that it had 
developed a really workable solution, forth- 
ith built it of pre-assembled plywood 
nels in a central New Jersey farmyard, 
nounced that local builders may soon be 
ensed to duplicate the patented house 
country over. Right or wrong, this 
600, five-room answer to the low cost 
ising problem—with its unique _hori- 
ital construction, its compact plumbing 
embly, its unusual heating system, its 
v electrical equipment and its rows of 
lt-in furniture—holds much that is sig- 
cant for the building industry. 
Unlike the 500,000 other dwelling units 
t will be built in the U.S. during 1940, 





this house is not a money-maker. The 
Foundation is a non-profit corporation 
created in 1924 by the will of the late John 
B. Pierce, founder and one-time vice presi- 
dent of American Radiator Co. With the 
income from his sizable legacy and under 
the trusteeship of Ex-chairman Clarence 
Mott Woolley of American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. and two extant 
A.R.-S.S. officials, the foundation con- 
ducts its research on three broad fronts: 
hygiene in New Haven, Conn., silicosis 
and housing in New York City.* 


Sixteen years. During the Twenties the 
Foundation’s research activities were un- 
important and unsung. But, in 1930 it 
began to make a name for itself, first, by 
the adoption of Robert L. Davison as di- 


* Use hereafter of the word “Foundation” re- 
fers solely to the housing division of the John 
B. Pierce Foundation. 





In its April issue (p. 226) Tue Forum pre- 
sented pictorially the John B. Pierce Founda- 
tion’s Experimental House No. 2. This month 
Tue Forum goes inside the house, examines in 
detail its newsworthy design, construction, 
equipment and cost. 


rector, then by the development of a long 
string of prefabricated houses and house 
parts. Director Davison had long been in- 
terested in low cost housing and prefabri- 
cation, had studied these subjects for two 
years at Harvard, had built cheap houses 
in Florida and California and had assisted 
the Research Institute for Economic Hous- 
ing in New York. He brought action to 
the Foundation and by 1933 had spent 
some $80,000 on research, had produced 
a house whose basic design principles and 
equipment have been carried through suc- 
cessive developments to the 1940 model. 

Perched atop the 20-story Starrett-Le- 
high Building in central Manhattan, this 
original house was built up horizontally 
of insulating board panels on a steel lat- 
tice truss. Because the bond between these 
two structural elements proved unsatis- 
factory, the experiment was shelved, the 
house knocked down. However, the ideas 
behind its compact arrangement of bath- 
room equipment were rescued and further 
developed in the Foundation’s next (1935) 
field operation—a _ twelve-family project 
in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. whose $10 per room 
rents made more news than its conven- 
tional brick construction. (ArcH. Forum. 
July, 1935, p. 21) 
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8:10 AM, columns on piers... 


Having spent the intervening time re- 
searching new materials and a new system 
of prefabricated plywood construction, the 
Foundation in July 1939 again went out 
doors, erected a one-story, five-room unit 
on the Lebanon, N. J. farm of J. F. O’Brien, 
collaborator with Director Davison in 
housing developments and supervisor of the 
Foundation’s electrical research. (ArcH. 
Forum, Sept. 1939, p. 44) With the ex- 
ception of the wall construction (which 
is a mere 54 in. of plywood) and the floor 
plan (in which closets are differently 
placed), this uninsulated, $1,750 house, 
now called “Experiment House No. 1,” 
served as a pattern for its double-walled, 
$2,600 sister erected about 200 yards 
away during February. 


of the Foundation’s erimental House 
No. 2 is the emphasis on horizontality. 
While this is a direct result of the con- 
struction method, the construction, in 
turn, is a result of the Foundation’s orig- 
inal ideas on the design of prefabricated 
houses. Long ago Researcher Davison 
noted that residential architecture was 
going horizontal and that most prefabri- 
cators were bucking the trend by building 
their houses of vertical wall panels whose 
junctures are either undisguised or accen- 
tuated with covering battens. Result, 
claims Davison, is that the average pre- 
fabricated house looks prefabricated, is 
therefore difficult to sell. It is frankly 
admitted that one reason behind the 
Foundation’s development of horizontal 
construction is to eliminate this sales re- 
sistance. (A similar argument is advanced 
for the use of a gable roof instead of a 
less expensive flat deck.) The other reason: 
installation of windows is considerably 
sasier than in the vertical panel construc- 
tion system—an important factor since 
fenestration accounts for about 40 per 
cent of the house’s 112 ft. perimeter. 


Design. Most ae exterior feature 
I 


Prefabrication. With plan and design all 
adherence to tradition ceases. Construc- 
tion is unique in practically every detail, 
and about 30 per cent of it took place in 
the Foundation’s $500 shop on the O’Brien 
farm. Principal units in the construction 
system are twenty wooden girders which 
encircle the house above and below the 
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9:50, joists inside lower girders... 


windows. Each of the lower units is com- 
prised of a sheet of 54 in. plywood 4 ft. 
deep which acts as the girder’s “webbing,” 
a continuous window sill rabbetted, glued 
and nailed to the top as the upper “flange” 
and a pair of 2 x 4’s glued and nailed (one 
above the other) to the lower inside sur- 
face to reenforce the webbing and support 
the floor joists. (See section, right.) Also 
of 5g in. plywood, the upper girders are 
1% ft. deep with a continuous window 
head as the lower “flange,” a 2 x 6 in. 
plate as the upper “flange.” 

Further to strengthen the lower girders 
and to facilitate the future installation of 
insulation, a 1 x 2 in. furring strip is ap- 
plied horizontally to the inside of the ply- 
wood webbing midway between floor level 
and window sill. Since, as will be seen 
later, these girders will help distribute the 
floor and roof loads, they must be strong. 
To prove that they can take it, the 
Foundation put sample girders through 
the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., found that, when loaded 
at the joist positions, they withstood six 
times more pressure than the estimated 
maximum under actual conditions. 

Aside from the assembly of these gird- 
ers, most of the shop prefabrication in- 
volves only simple cutting and trimming. 
Exterior panels to fit between the two 
layers of girders and, horizontally, between 
windows are cut from sheets of 5g in. ply- 
wood and are reenforced with 1 x 2 in. 
furring strips. Like the girders, they are 
built of phenol impregnated plywood and 
shop coated with paint on the exterior. 
Interior panels of 14 in. plywood, and all 
framing members (columns, joists, beams, 
rafters, etc.) are also precut to the exact 
dimensions specified on detailed working 
drawings prepared by Consulting Archi- 
tects Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. Final- 
ly, many of these framing members are 
fitted with metal clips to facilitate align- 
ment of parts during assembly. 


Site preparation. During the course of pre- 
fabrication, which requires about 350 man- 
hours of labor, foundation for the house is 
laid. It is comprised of a dozen concrete 
piers set 3 ft. below grade and poured in 
plywood forms. Since it is essential that 
piers be level and that the columns they 
are to support be properly spaced to a 









COST BREAKDOWN 
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11:20, panels between windows... 
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SITE PREPARATION LABOR 
Excavation and piers $ 50 





Grading and backfill 10 
Planting 5 
Miscellaneous 3 
TOTAL $ 68 
PREFABRICATION 
Firziting $ > 
Exterior panels 50 
Rafters 3 
Joists G columns 6 
Girders 5 
Kitchen cabinets 70 
Rough hardware 4 
Milling, cutting 72 
Paint—int. & ext. 15 
Roof sheathing 3 
Ceiling 5 
Partitions 20 
Porch 6 
Nails & screws — 
TOTAL $ 264 
ERECTION 
Rough enclosure $ 36 
Roofing 12 
Flooring 10 
Ceiling 9 
Porch 18 
Plenum G&G registers 9 
Fireproofing 5 
Metal—pl. G angles -- 
Moisture barrier 3 
Insulation 20 
TOTAL $122 
FINISHING 
Partitions $ 36 
Sash & weatherstrip 20 
Doors G hardware 18 
Built-in furniture 12 
Kitchen equipment 18 
Hardware — 
Trim 30 
Linoleum 14 
Sanding floors 9 
Cleaning 8 
Waxing floors 6 
Painting— int. G ext. 86 
TOTAL $ 257 


INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS 
Plumbing G sewerage 
Heating 

Elec. service & util. 

Elec. equip. 

Built-in furniture 
Screens G storm sash 


TOTAL 


TOTAL COST 


MAT'L 
$ 25 
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$ 34 


175 


TOTAL 
$ 75 
10 
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$ 102 
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$ 28 
175 
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$ 840 


$2,625 
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{1:20 PM, beam with joist clips... 2:45, rafters atop upper girders... 
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Erection of the house (pictured above) was completed in one work day 
by a crew of six men. Note the extent of built-in furniture in the plan; 
also the provision of eight closets—particularly commendable since the 
house has neither basement nor accessible attic. Chimney is also an 
i 4 attic ventilator; windows are completely weatherstripped, are fitted 
} with storm sash and screens which are included in the house’s $2,629 
joy J cost. Wall section (left) illustrates the horizontal construction, shows 
——— cement board skirting which conceals the piers and permits grading 
Mal ekKEL upto the water-table. Below: installation of insulation, sash and interior 
panels; and furnished living-dining room with fireplace-furnace to right, 
built-in shelves to left. 
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Dining end of living room features electrical 
chair-rail with outlets at 6 in. intervals, heat 
register above hall entrance, lighting fixture 
with switch to the right. 





Master bedroom is provided with bulk of the 
built-in furniture. Low income families would 
use shelves for storage of miscellaneous 
articles, not for books. Bed frame is built-in. 





Smallest bedroom requires purchase of only 
one piece of furniture—a chair. Note plywood 
panel wall finish. Horizontal window mullions 
emphasize horizontal construction and design. 
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fraction of an inch, the forms and anchor 
bolts are aligned with a demountable steel 
template before the concrete is poured. 


Erection. After removal of the template, 
the site is ready to receive the prefabri- 
vated house parts which fit together as 
accurately as (but more easily than) the 
pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. To assist the 
workmen each part is numbered and keyed 
to the detailed drawings. No. 1 phase of 
assembly is the erection of the twelve 
4 x 4 in. columns whose angle irons fit 
snugly over the anchor bolts. Also atop 
the piers goes a continuous water-table or 
sill which has been previously notched to 
make way for the bases of the columns. 
Then come the deep plywood girders 
which are glued and spiked to the col- 
umns, fencing in the house to the height 
of the continuous window sill. 

At this point wall erection temporarily 
ceases while workmen frame the _ floor. 
One end of each 2 x 10 in. joist rests on 
the bottom “flange” of the girder, the 
other end on an inverted “T” beam which 
divides the floor plan lengthwise and is 
supported by the central row of interior 
piers. Next step is the placing of the re- 
enforced plywood panels atop the wall 
girders, leaving voids eventually to be 
filled by windows and doors. They are 
spiked to the columns, glued and spiked 
to the window sill which also serves as a 
water-table at this important juncture of 
structural parts. Top layer in this hori- 
zontal system of construction is the series 
of smaller girders whose upper and lower 
“flanges” serve as plates and window 
heads, respectively. At either end of the 
house, these upper girders are tailored 
before-hand to fit in the base of the gable. 
Later, another panel containing louvers 
completes the triangle. 

Roof assembly is quite traditional. Joists 
drop into metal spacing clips previously 
attached to the plate and to the beams 
which connect the central row of columns. 
Rafters are aligned by the joists and, as 
usual, butt their heads against a ridge 
pole. About 4 ft. longer than the others, 
five of them are cantilevered beyond the 
plate to form an economical hood over the 
front entrance. The roof is sheathed with 
3. in. plywood, covered with building 
paper and asphalt shingles rapidly stapled 
in place with a self-feeding hammer. 

With the house completely enclosed at 
the end of the first day, the laborers 
move inside on the second. Insulating 
paper is tacked to the floor joists, covered 
with tongue and groove flooring— 2 x 6 
in. fir planks. 

Spun glass insulation was delivered 
to the job in long rolls, wide enough to fit 
between the furring strips on the inside 
of all girders and exterior wall panels. By 
simply stapling the tar paper backing to 
these strips, the 1 in. blanket of glass is 
held 1 in. away from the exterior plywood, 
creating an insulating air space. Insulation 
is omitted at either side of the window 
openings, leaving an unobstructed wall 
recess into which the 2 x 4 ft. sash disap- 











pear when opened. Metal weathe: strip. 
ping at head and sill guides the mov omen, 
of the sash, and vertical weathe; strip. 
ping assures a complete air seal whe», they 
are closed. (See details, p. 367.) : 

After windows are installed and \jrino 
has been run, the walls and ceili; an 
covered with precut, prepainted in. 
plywood panels. No effort is made t con- 


ceal the junctures of these panels; ov the 
contrary, they are emphasized by the fact 
that the edges of all interior panels are 
beveled. At this stage in the assem)ly— 
about 20 work hours after the col: mns 
were erected—the house is one room 


Finishing. After pre-assembled door frames 
have been set in place, the house is sub- 
divided with 4% in. plywood panel parti- 
tions. As shown in the floor plan (page 
367), many of these partitions are, in ef- 
fect, of double wall construction. Thus. a 
plumbing stack separates the kitchen and 
bathroom; a battery of closets separates 
the two largest bedrooms; the back of the 
built-in double bunk reenforces the parti- 
tion between the living room and smallest 
bedroom, and the heating chamber, of 
course, is enclosed in a double wall. To 
save money, all bedroom closet doors are 
supplanted by curtains. 

Balance of the finishing operation, con- 
cluded ten days after erection begins, in- 
cludes the installation of heating, plumbing 
and electrical equipment and furniture— 
four items which are as significant as the 
construction of the house itself and there- 
fore deserve individual analysis. 


Heating. In the eyes of Researcher Davi- 
son, a pot-bellied living room stove is a 
symbol of poverty, while a fireplace is a 
sign of prestige. And, in a low cost house 
it is undeniably a potent sales gag. For 
these reasons the Foundation’s research in 
heating has been directed toward the de- 
velopment of a combination fireplace-fur 
nace. Set in an asbestos lined closet in 
the center of the living room partition is 
a small coal burning grate housed in a 
steel jacket. Two large doors transform 
the furnace into a fireplace, permit the 
fire to be fed from a coal scuttle which 
rests on a slate hearth. Filled from outside 
the house, a bin under the kitchen counter 
to the left of the sink stores a ten-days’ 
supply of egg coal. Estimated annual coal 
consumption: four tons. 

Heated by the furnace and the unin- 
sulated stove pipe wlfich carries fumes up 
to an asbestos cement flue in the attic, air 
rises in the “closet,” enters two ducts 
which deliver it through high wall regis- 
ters to each of the rooms except tiie 
kitchen. Return circulation follows a nat- 
ural course through open doors or under 
closed ones, enters the heating “closet” 
via louvers at the bottom of the fireplace 
jacket. While the living room has its own 
register (over the hall entrance) it is «/so 
heated radiantly by an asbestos cemvnt 
panel over the fireplace. 

At the request of the Foundation, ‘he 
field secretary of the Committee on !ly- 
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viene of the American Public Health As- 
sociation has conducted thermal tests 
within the house at regular intervals. Re- 
sults speak well for both the heating and 
construction Thus, one test 
proved that, despite sub-freezing outdoor 
temperatures, the indoor temperature 
could be raised in short order to almost 
90°F., that the rise throughout the house 
was fairly uniform. During this experi- 
ment the circulation of air through the 
heating system was measured at about 300 
cu. ft. per minute, and the temperature 
gradient floor-to-ceiling at about 20°— 
higher figures than are recorded under 
normal operation. While tests have not 
as yet been conducted over a sufficient 
period to yield reliable statistical data, 
several general conclusions have been 
drawn from the preliminary findings: “One 
of the most significant features of the ply- 
wood house is the tightness of the struc- 
ture with respect to infiltration of outdoor 
air. The rate of air movement in the vari- 
ous rooms is generally low even when high 
winds are prevailing out-of-doors. As a re- 
sult... . there is some stratification of 
heated air but the temperature gradient is 
probably not higher than would result 
from this general type of heating system.” 
The researcher has also noted “an im- 
provement in thermal conditions” and 
“greater uniformity of heat distribution” 
when comparing his initial tests in Experi- 
mental House No. 2 with those conducted 
in its uninsulated, single-wall predecessor. 
(During sub-freezing weather failures de- 
veloped in House No. 1: condensation on 
the inside of exterior walls and a cold air 
down draft near these walls.) 


systems. 


Plumbing. Behind the plumbing assembly 
in the Foundation’s latest Lebanon house 
are years of evolution, each stage of which 





requires on the job less labor, less ma- 
terial. All soil lines are combined above 
the floor level, making it necessary to 
cut but one hole in the floor. This la- 
bor-saving development was made _ pos- 
sible by raising the bathtub and by the 
Foundation’s development of a wall-hung 
water closet which operates efficiently 
without the extreme water pressure that 
has always been required for such _fix- 
tures. Hung on a porcelain enamel steel 
panel which shields the tank and contains 
a small linen cabinet above, the water 
closet is set at a comparatively low, more 
hygienic level and, being off the floor, 
permits easier cleaning of the bathroom. 

Directly beside this unit is another steel 
panel which supports a small lavatory and 
medicine cabinet on the front and, around 
the corner, the bathtub faucet, shower 
head and attendant valves. Inside the 
“locker” are the cast iron vents, soil lines 
and copper tubing which supply the 
kitchen sink as well as the bathroom fix- 
tures. 


Electrical equipment. Since the house’s heat- 
ing system does not generate hot water, a 
10 gal. electrical unit is provided for that 
purpose under the kitchen counter and 
directly behind the water closet where it 
is handily connected to the plumbing 
system. This heater is large enough to 
supply hot water for clothes washing, 
bathing, ete., and would be turned on 
only when required. Water for such “off- 
peak” requirements as dish washing would 
be heated in a tea kettle equipped with 
an electrical heating unit. Water for floor 
washing would be heated in a galvanized 
pail similarly equipped. Result; no waste 
hot water, a lower electrical bill. 
In addition to a small range, the all- 
(Continued on page 56) 








Equipment details—left to rignt: (1) Fireplace- 
furnace inside cement board insulated closet. 
Air enters through louvers at base, is heated 
by the furnace and flue and distributed to 
rooms through ducts off upper left corner of 
closet. (2) Steel panels erected in bathroom. 
Tub is jacked up to raise soil trap above floor. 
(3) Rear view of same from kitchen with 10 
gal. electric water heater in foreground. (4) 
Finished kitchen with electric refrigerator 
and range at left. Coal bin at left of sink, 
water heater at right seen through open door. 


MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


PLYWOOD—Harboard Plywood Corp. 
SHINGLES—Ruberoid Co. 
INSULATION—Owens.-lIllinois Fiberglas Co. 
ASBESTOS CEMENT BOARD—Johns-Man- 
ville Corp. 

INSULATING PAPER—Sisalkraft Co. 
GLASS—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
WEATHERSTRIPPING—Accurate Metal 
Weatherstripping Co. 

BATHROOM FIXTURES: Water closet— 
Universal Sanitary Manufacturing Co. All 
other fixtures—American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Corp. 

PORCELAIN ENAMEL STEEL PANELS— 
Cincinnati Manufacturing Co. 

KITCHEN FIXTURES: Electric range— 
Electromaster Inc. Electric food storage 
chest—Universal Cooler Corp. Sink—Amer- 
ican Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Elec- 
tric hot water heater—Hynes & Cox Electric 
Corp. 

VALVES, FAUCETS, ETC.—American Ra- 
diator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 

CAST IRON PIPE—Crown Pipe & Foundry 
Co. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES, SWITCHES & 
HARDWARE—Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

FUSE BOX—Square D Co. 
REGISTERS—Tuttle & Bailey, Inc. 
PAINT—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 





Renderings by Architects Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill show what a different orientation, 
a sun porch and two types of garage wi!i do 
to the basic house. The Foundation wili erect 
ten houses with these exterior variations in 
an experimental subdivision prior to making 
plans and the patented construction method 
available to builders throughout the country. 
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ASSETS UP WITH MEMBERS i. .., 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Steel frame. Exterior 
wallis—limestone facing; cinder block 
backing, tar waterproofing, wire lath 
and plaster. Partitions—cinder block. 
ROOF: Barrett Co. Roofing. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung, 
fixed and casements. Glass—plate and 
double strength quality A, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Public space— 
rubber. Office (architects’)—asphalt 
tile, Johns-Manville, Inc.; corridor— 
carpet, Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co. Remainder—linoleum, Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—White pine and 
walnut. Interior doors—birch veneer 
and paneled white pine. Exterior doors 
—Kalamein bronze, Pioneer Fireproof 
Door Co. 

HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. and Oscar C. Rixson Co. 
PAINTING: By Pratt & Lambert. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wir- 
ing system—BX. Switches—General 
Electric Co. Fixtures—Cassidy & Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—iron. Water 
pipes—Anaconda brass, American Brass 
Co. Toilet fixtures—Kohler Co. 
HEATING: One pipe steam system. 
Radiators and valves—American Radi- 
ator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Grilles— 
Tuttle & Bailey, Inc. Thermostats— 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Water heater—Taco Heaters, Inc. 




















saving & loan building. 


Most important among the real es 


le In- 
vestments of any local financial ins a 
is its investment in plant and equiymey 
A run-down office is a forbidding symbol) 
of slipshod business, but an attractive yey 
building is an advertisement of accom. 
plishment, security and progress which has 


a tendency to attract new business, 4 
sound investment and an effective adyer- 
tisement is the new $55,000 home of the 
Bronxville Federal and Loan 
Assn., one of the most enterprising ¢o 
operative savings and lending institutions 
in New York’s swank Westchester County 
As an investment, it provides , 
quarters for the efficient transaction of 
business plus ample expansion room which. 
meanwhile, is rented to three tenants. As 
an advertisement, it attracted 
members, boosted assets by $600,000. 

Since establishment in 1922, the Bronx. 
ville Federal has grown steadily and }y 
1938 had become pinched for space in its 


Savings 


modern 


has new 


old rented quarters. To relieve the pres- 
sure, the association purchased for $25,000 
a 27 x 70 ft. site one block away on 
Bronxville’s most heavily trafficked thor- 
oughfare, commissioned Architects George 
F. Root III and Frederick J. Hartwig to 
design a bank-like building that would 
not be outgrown for many a year. 

Despite the small lot size and the prox 
imity of existing buildings, the banking 
floor appears spacious and is abundantly 
lighted. Public and working areas, which 
might otherwise be two small rooms, are 
divided by only a waist-high banking 
counter. And, supplementing three large 
windows in one wall, a high ribbon win- 
dow in the rear partition borrows light 
from the isolated board room. 

Since the site slopes sharply to the 
rear, the architects converted what would 
ordinarily be a dark basement into habita 
ble space, thus helped meet the associa- 
tion’s requirement for extra elbow room. 
At the same time, Architect Root helped 
solve the association’s renting problem by 
signing a lease for this north-lighted space 
which he transformed into a drafting room 
and offices for himself. 

Second floor rooms, now occupied by : 


dentist and an attorney, provide the asso 
ciation with additional expansion space 
and an income which, together with Arch- 
itect Root’s rent, will meet $2,460 of the 
building’s annual operating expenses. 
Including the architects’ fees but ex- 
cluding the cost of movable furniture and 
equipment, Bronxville Federal spent $50. 
000 on its building (about 47 cents for 
each of the 63,000 cu. ft.). Upon comp! 
tion, this investment began immediatel) 
to pay for itself. Within 60 days assets 
had jumped $100,000; membership, from 
983 to 1,083—greater gains than ever re 
corded in a two-month period. Today, as 
sets stand at $1.6 million, and_ business 
activity is twice that handled in the as 
sociation’s former offices. 
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MORTGAGEES PROBE AND IMPROVE j 


New York construction, cease lending in the dark. 



















































































> in the summer of 1934 a group of limit its rating activities to new build- 
New York City’s leading mortgage lend- ings within New York City and only to 
ecided that they should know more apartment structures. The field was 
yout metropolitan real estate and build- further narrowed because about one-third 
oo. forthwith set up the Mortgage Con- of all these apartment houses are financed 
ference to research both fields for the on a permanent basis from the start and 
benefit of member institutions. enjoy periodic inspection and supervision 
> In the summer of 1936, three days by the financier’s architect. 
after its formal topping-out ceremony, the Two out of three New York apart- 
| center wing of a New York apartment ments, however, go up in an entirely dif- 
house collapsed, crashed six stories to the ferent fashion. Having obtained a tem- 
cround, crushed eighteen workmen to porary construction loan from an_ indi- 
death and left some financier holding the vidual or company specializing in this . 
hag. field, the owner-builder buys a set of Fi SS 
f \pparently unrelated, these two inci- plans from a local architect—another a8 who 
dents in New York’s building history actu- specialized field in which one office ac- Motivator of the Mortgage Conference's builld- 
 &- ally combined to produce a system of counts for about half the business. Little ing rating system was this new apartment 
; rating new buildings and, in turn, a trio of this construction is controlled by de- —— egg 1936 agent ong mes winced 
; sion affolding. Diagnosis: sho construction, 
§ of significant results: 1) Local apartment tailed specifications and little is subject = 2 y 
. ° inadequate inspection. 
’ house construction has improved mark- to professional inspection and supervision. 
» = edly since 1936’s scandalous object les- (Because the local building code requires construction), has rated each on the 
; son. 2) Local financial institutions no that all 75 ft. and higher structures be quality of its construction and equipment 
: longer unwittingly lend on lemons. 3) completely fireproofed, bulk of these and has sent to every interested member 
) Many another large U. S. city with prob- apartments are six-story elevator build- institution two sheets summarizing the 
" lems similar to New York’s now has a ings of cheaper, non-fireproof construc- findings (see example, below). Thanks 
; workable solution to study and ape. tion.) to this service, institutions may now ad- 
¢ From the day it was born, the Mort- It was into this “jerry-built” apart- just their mortgages in line with the 
0 ' gage Conference and, particularly, its ment field that the Mortgage Conference known quality of buildings—a_ building 
( Executive Secretary John F. McKean had moved in the spring of 1937. At that time, with a high rating will get a longer term 
t been toying with the idea of rating the construction was generally substandard loan covering a higher percentage of value 
2 construction of buildings as part of its and, since permanent financing is not ob- than will its lower grade sister. 
fy [ service to the local savings banks, trust tained until these buildings are completed, Adopting the symbols used by Moody’s 
V companies and life insurance companies lending institutions had no idea of the Investors Service to grade stocks and 
h which finance its activities. But it took quality of the collateral behind their long bonds for Wall Street security dealers, 
¢ ' the 1936 apartment house collapse to term mortgages. During the last three the Conference runs its ratings from a 
ig spur the organization to action. Tailoring years, however, the Conference has kept high of AAA down through AA, A, BAA 
i F its plan of attack to the lending pattern a watchful eye on the erection of some etc. to a low of C. Responsible for these 
i- of its members, the Conference decided to 200 buildings (including 50 now under alphabetical answers to a tough mortgage 
it f 
CONSTRUCTION REPORT — APARTMENT HOUSE PLASTERING: Rating A 
1e ’ si pe ¥ : Material : Prepared Patent Plaster, scratch and brown coats; 
| of building 221-227 E. 201 St.,N/S, 125' W. of Valentine Ave., Bronx lime putty and gauging plaster, white coat 
Id Owner: Bywood Realty Co., Inc., Arthur J. McConnell, Secy. : BA 
. e of building: 6-Story elevator non- fireproof; Architect Bates & Heindsmann CELLAR , > aint. Z ¢ - Rating “" 
Apts. 29 Bsa Rooms 823 - Stores None ; Other Space None Type faatatata r_ concrete Waterproofing sone See ee 
- 5-12's, 6-2 12-5's, “6-4's and 1 Janitor s Apt. SIDEWALKS Rating A 
n ig 326,366, Area of bldg. : 4,875 lype:. TWO course gravel concrete 
; f building per room 5,956 Sq. ft. of building per room 548 TILE Rating 2 
“l |. CONDITIONS (subgrade), 50140 Rock Rating _ AAA __Locatior Bathroom floors & wainscotings and upper public hail floors _ 
A) ‘TINGS: Poured stone concrete Rating _ AA TA REATAEK MARBLE FLOORS: Rating A 
- is namnae — Location: ... Lobby. -. first floor public hall 
? ‘NI IONS Rating ....44 ————_—_—_— K —. 
m : _ Type Brick Mortar Cenent Waterproofing: None PLUME a All brass ™ - - Rating View 
NG WALLS: Rating... AA iain bot wat 3 Pgh reread we 
4 Material: _New common brick; face. brick on street. front Pipe insulation : ™® i" water, FA9OR. ettie- collar lines e-ply ifs ar.cell 
Cold water risers Hot water risers Flushometer risers 
a 3 Kitchen sinks: hOhler, C.I. Enameled - combination, acid resistinc 
7 . Lavatories Kohler, Vitreous China 
O- ta Cement _ Bulkhead waterproofing: . None Parapet waterproofing: None Bethe Kohler, C.I. Enameled - Plug waste 
ce ‘ ROOFING Ret A Toilets Kohler, Vitreous China 
ype: Built up Finish : Ruberoid ion: 2 Celotex 
h- ¢ nish : Insulation : HEATING Rating AA 
. + flashings: COpper cap & base Bulkhead flashings: COpper cap & base “Boiler: Pacific Steel #8474 - 11,680 sq.ft. of steam radiation 
i UCTURAL STEEL Rating _ BAA Oil burner:PEtPO = Model 4-AH | Radiators: American Rad.Co. - Arco. Convectors 
w or used a Shop connections : Riveted Field connections : Rol fed veted Boiler radiation capacity per Avg. boiler radiation capacity per 1000 
: “ireproohing nder concrete “ 1000 cu 0. Sheeng.. 56.0 cu. ft., other buildings inspected 25-2 
X- ( ETE FLOOR ARCHES: Reinforced cinder concrete Rating A Type of heating sypiem One pipe, low-pressure steam 
: “ Soiler insulation agnes a sdestos Hot water sup v4 From steam boiler 
id ( 1 TE FLOOR FILL: Cinder concrete Rating A Pipe insulation: Risers = 2-ply air cell; cellar tf nes - 3-ply air cell 
I a " Rating AA Riser cleanouts: .+©8 Radiator insulation: ..2", Celotex 
or : of joists x 9 inet Material : Fir 
iffness of floor sen on maximum spans: . Equal to best practice, “or deflection 
e- of 1-560 of span — 
ELECTRICAL: Rating BA 
ly j - Pipe conduit: Risers, first floor and public hall distrition 
: PARTITIONS: Rating AA B. X. cable Apartment wiring 
‘ts urtment dividing partitions Seven inch partitions Soundproofing : Cabots Quilt Radio outlets Yes Convenience outlets: All rooms Wall switches All fixtures 
, ‘rior apartment partitions: Four... inch partitions a Rann — —" 
m PAINTING: Rating. A 
a, al CARPENTRY: Rating BAA Apartment walls: Painted & stippled Apartment ceilings Casein paint 
FLOORS: Rating A Bathroom walls & ceilings: Walls papered, ceilings enameled 
LS- erial Clear plain white oak Flooring felt : No Kitchen wate Gants Walls papered, ceilings enameled 
| Strip Satieneniene Strip” , rg dg ' Strip Public hall walls tured similar to Graftex and painted 
» = ng alcove Strip Kitchen: N. Ce. Pine Public hall ceilings: Casein paint Trim Enameled 
s- . Rating AAA ELEVATORS: One, Otis, automatic, powered car and shaft doors 
tment walls:>* ita aks " Apartment dividing partitions : te gery metal INCINERATORS: .One,Sargent, expansion chamber on roof 
nent ceilings : « meta Top floor ceiling : eiotex > VENT ;. 4-12" copper turbines " 
/f masonry walls: None Public hall walls: .None SS ne ~~. and copper. lourres 
r beads; 2¢8 Cornerite: Unnecessary 





Date of Last Inspection .. O¢t+ 5, 1958 GENERAL RATING OF BUILDING: "AA" 
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problem is Civil Engineer Tom H. Rankin, 
retained by the Conference as a one-man 
department in charge of building rating. 
Each day he visits seven or eight sites, 
critically eyes and notes on paper the 
quality of work that has been done since 
his previous inspection. Depending upon 
the speed with which an apartment house 
is built, he will appear on the scene from 
fifteen to twenty times during construction. 

Back in the Conference’s office at each 
week’s end, Engineer Rankin reviews his 
notes, enters on the master report for 
each building a summary of his findings 
and a sub-rating for the current phase of 
construction. If this rating is substantially 
different from those assigned to earlier 
construction details, it may alter his pre- 
liminary overall rating of the building. 
(While only tentative, this rating gives 
lending institutions a preview of what the 
building will be like when finished, per- 
mits them to make their financing plans 


accordingly.) Upon completion of the 
building, Rankin weighs and averages 


the ratings for each classification of con- 
struction, arrives at a “general rating” 
for the structure as a whole. 

More readily apparent than the as- 
sistance rendered lending institutions by 
this building rating system is the improve- 
ment it has effected in local apartment 
house construction. Builders are vitally 
interested in the permanent financing 
terms their buildings will receive—with 
but two exceptions they have welcomed 
Rankin’s inspections, and most of them 
have followed at least some of his sug- 
gestions in subsequent construction. Proof 
of this improvement is seen in the number 
of completed buildings receiving the vari- 
ous ratings during each year of the sys- 
tem’s operation: 


Rating Ist yr. 2nd yr. 3rd yr. 
\AA i 

AA 2 . 

A 2 $8 5 

BAA $s 14 22 

BA 14 19 33 

B t 7 11 

CAA 3 3 1 
‘A l - -- 

Cc a aes an 


While this tabulation shows an encour- 
aging upward trend in ratings (76 per 
cent of the buildings were rated BA or 
better in the first year; 83 per cent in the 
third year*), it also shows that there is 
ample room for improvement. As in the 
past, this improvement will result from 
a more widespread correction of construe- 
tion faults on a dozen fronts: 


Foundations. Since most builders must blast 
their way through solid rock to make 
room for a basement, rubble foundation 
walls are a New York norm. However, 
(Continued on page 50) 
* Since the introduction of a more stringent 
building code prompted Rater Rankin to be- 
come more hard-boiled during the third year, 
the improvement in construction has been even 


vyreater than these statistics indicate. 
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‘USHA’S RESEARCH PRODUCES apia 


for dressing up the row house—public and private. 


Among the many brickbats heaved at 
the U. S. Housing Authority has been 
the frequent charge of inadequate re- 
search in new housing designs and _ tech- 
niques. Welcome by its critics, therefore, 
would be the first sign of a USHA 
counter-barrage of research recommenda- 
tions. Last month it came—a_news- 
worthy scheme intended to make row 
houses more attractive and __ livable. 
Known officially as the quatrefoil plan, 
it derives its moniker from the four-leaf 
clover pattern formed by a cluster of 
four dwelling units. Any number of these 
standardized clusters can be combined to 
form a building costing only slightly more 
than the customary straight-front row 
house but housing more families to the 
acre—a net economy where land _ prices 
are high. Most important, each dwelling 
unit enjoys a greater share of the ameni- 
ties—light, air and privacy. 

Prime reason for developing the qua- 
trefoil plan, however, was to dodge 
another brand of critical brickbats. More 
than half the USHA-sponsored projects 
have been using row houses of the 
straight-front type. When lined up in 
long ranks, they give a stiff barrack-like 
look that is considered objectionable by 
many. Skillful site planning can overcome 
such visual monotony, but the task of 
the site planner is obviously simplified if 
the buildings can also be varied in shape. 

At first glance this new USHA plan 
unit looks like a kid-brother to Architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s Suntop Homes at 
Ardmore, Penna. (Arcu. Forum, Aug. 
1939, p. 142) But, according to USHA 
officials work was started on the quatre- 
foil idea before Wright’s project was pub- 
licized. 

In size and relation of rooms the quat- 
refoil dwelling units are similar to those 
in the straight-front row houses. The new 
advantages come entirely from the trick 








of combining the dwellings in four-petal 
clusters: 1) 
exposures 


each living room has three 
(except where one quatrefoil 
hooks up with another), thus commands 
better light and more views; 2) master 
bedrooms as well as living rooms are 
cross-ventilated; 3) concentration — of 
baths, kitchens and utility closets at the 
core simplifies utility connections—an 
economy which is partially offset by the 
need for skylight ventilation in the bath- 
rooms. 

As the plans (opposite) suggest, the 
quatrefoils may be combined in a variety 
of building shapes which may, in turn, 
produce an almost endless number of in 
teresting — site Moreover, 
densities about 10 to 15 per cent greater 
than in a standard row house layout can 
be obtained with approximately the same 
livability. Thus, on favorable sites USHA 
will permit a gross density of 28 families 
to the acre. Since quatrefoil dwellings 
have no rear entrances, there are no rear 
walks and unsightly backyards. 

USHA estimates that a layout made up 
exclusively of quatrefoils will result in 
costs from 1.8 to 3 per cent more than 
for comparable straight row units. But 
research efforts are now being directed at 
refinements that will reduce this differ 
ential. Latest idea (not 
plans) is to reverse the position of toilet 
and lavatory in each bathroom and _ to 
kitchen equipment toward _ the 
core to capitalize on shorter runs and 
more economical roughing. 

The quatrefoil plan has already stirred 
the interest of housing authorities in sev- 
eral cities where it will probably be 
guinea-pigged in conjunction with straight 
row units in projects now under con 
sideration. Private housers will do well 
to watch these experiments with an eye 
to developing the plan still further for 
families not reached by USHA. 
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CONSTRUCTION TRICKS FOR LOW COST HOUSERS 


taught by a Pennsylvania lumber dealer. Above average houses at below average costs. 


Convincing demonstration that the really 
low cost house need not be an ugly dwell- 
ing on a two-by-four lot is the model house 
unveiled last month at Croyden, Penna. 
a small town (pop. 3,000) on the north- 
ern fringe of Philadelphia’s industrial out- 
skirts. Compact in plan, trim in exterior 
design, newsworthy in construction, it is 
the first of 150 similar dwellings which 
will soon dot the 25 acres of farm land 
being developed by Lumber Dealer Henry 
P. Palmer, Jr. and his enterprising Allied 
Housing Associates, Inc. Most important, 
since the basic house will sell for only 
$2,650 including a 40 or 50 x 150 ft. lot, 
it will be within easy reach of the area’s 
factory workers, most of whom now rent 
run-down dwellings a hair’s breath above 
the “rural slum” category. 





The house qualifies for mortgage in- 
surance under FHA’s Title I program, 
may thus be purchased with a $150 down 
payment plus monthly installments of 
$20.90 during the fifteen-year life of the 
$2,500 loan. For those who require addi- 
tional living space and have the necessary 
cash, Palmer offers a complete line of “ac- 
cessories” for his basic unit (running from 
entrance hoods to attached garages), has 
also arranged for Title II financing. 

With a sheaf of orders in hand, Allied 
Housing Associates, Inc. has gone prompt- 
ly into production, has already purchased 
or optioned two other large tracts in 
Pennsylvania’s Bucks County for exten- 
sion of its low cost housing activities. 
Although thinking of housing in terms of 
standardization and quantity production, 
Allied Housing Associates, Inc. is moving 
cautiously into the low price market. The 
three tracts are being developed as large 
scale experiments to bring consumer wants 
into sharper focus and to test design and 
construction features already under study 
for the past four years. 


Service. In 1935 Palmer, a Lehigh graduate 
in civil engineering, worked in the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co.’s 
research sales department, studied the 
anthracite problem. Then the death of his 
father thrust on him the responsibility of 
managing the Henry Palmer Co., which 
had been selling lumber and building sup- 
plies in Langhorne, Penna. (pop. 1,147) 
since 1902. Taking over the business, he 
quickly decided that jerry-builders were 
risks to be avoided, that the best way to 
merchandise lumber was to make sure 
prospective buyers got houses properly 
designed and built. Year later Henry Pal- 
mer Co. began offering a complete house 
building service: design, construction, 
financiny', and supervision. 

Clients who come to the company for 
such servicing, as now perfected, are first 
questioned on resources and needs. A pre- 
liminary expense agreement is drawn up 
which serves to weed out those who are 
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just shopping for a bargain. Plans and 
working drawings are then started in the 
design department, headed by Howard A. 
Gutgesell, who is also responsible for 
supervision. Financing and construction 
routines are elastic, but Palmer insists on 
full control of operations, handles all loans 
and contracts. 

On this basis, with a staff of sixteen, the 
company has an average of some fourteen 
custom-built jobs in the shop at a time. 
Production last year: 38 houses ranging 
from $4,000 to $28,000 with $5,500 types 
predominant. 

While his custom-built house business 
has been steadily increasing, Palmer’s in- 
terest has turned more and more to the 
potentialities of low cost housing. Several 
years ago he began experimenting with 
designs for small dwellings that could be 
sold at rock bottom prices. Affectionately 
dubbed “baby houses,” they were refined 
and standardized increasingly in succes- 
sive models. Each promising new design 
was field-tested by building trial houses 
in widely separated areas, thus giving a 
check on cost estimates and time required 
for construction. Twenty such trial houses 
have been built during the past two years; 
each has been sold. 

Meantime Palmer was making frequent 
trips to Washington to attend FHA-spon- 
sored industry meetings relating to sub- 
urban and rural housing. Toward the end 
of 1939, with liberalized small house fi- 
nancing available through FHA, he de- 
cided to start active operations in the 
low cost field. Revamping the home 
service department into an operating sub- 
sidiary of the lumber company, primed 
to turn out low priced dwellings in large 
quantities as well as higher priced cus- 
tom-built jobs,* he christened it Allied 
Housing Associates, Inc. 


Houses. Although the central design theme 
is a standardized 30 x 22 ft. floor plan, 
the houses going up on the three tracts 
in Bucks County will be tailored to fit 
individual family requirements so far as 
possible. Some will have garages, others 
will not. Positioning of garage to house 


* Currently being developed is a subdivision 
of custom-built houses at Morrisville. Called 
Arbor Lea, it already boasts nine houses in 
the %6,500 class. 








‘ran be varied. A 10 x 10 ft. dining room 
unit can be added; placed between the 
house and garage, it forms a wing with 4 
recess that can be utilized as an open 
porch, Entrance hood is an optional extra. 
So, too, is a living room stairway leading 
to storage space on the upper floor. While 
this space is left largely unfinished, the 
upper floor is considered a strong selling 
point; if the owner is handy with tools, 
he can easily complete it himself in leisure 
hours at no great expense. Result: an 
extra room for use as nursery, guest room, 
hobby room or for general storage. Early 
experimental models had snug low lines, 
but to gain usable space under the roof, 
exterior walls have since been increase; 
in height, and extended 2 ft. in length to 
accommodate the living room stairway. 
For esthetic reasons entrance doors will 
vary in location, depending on whether 
houses are put sidewise or endwise on the 
lots. A staggered arrangement of houses 
is contemplated, but no effort is being 
made to plan tract layouts in detail until 
more information is obtainable on buyer 
wants with regard to garages, porches, 
dining rooms and other features. Allied 
Housing Associates, Inc., frankly states 
that it is feeling its way along; the three 
tracts are viewed as market research and 
will be developed in experimental ten- 
house segments in pace with orders. 


Construction. Shell of house—walls and roof 
—is erected first, then exterior is com- 
pletely finished, making the structure a 
weather-tight enclosure in which work can 
proceed regardless of outside conditions. 
Interior remains one large unfinished 
space. Flooring next is laid over the entire 
inside area, eliminating any necessity of 
special cutting to fit individual room 
spaces. In similar fashion the interior is 
then ceilinged with sheetrock as one con- 
tinuous area. After warm air heating 
equipment and ducts, electrical wiring, 
plumbing fixtures and lines are in place, 
shop-fabricated plywood panel partitions 
and sheetrock wall panels go up. Rooms 
are then ready to be painted or papered. 

With this system of construction, efforts 
to crack costs through simplification of 
practice have been centered on four points 
of attack: 1) Plumbing. Soil stack and 

(Continued on page 54) 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE cosTs 
FOUNDATION: Cinder concrete blocks. BASE UNIT: 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—studs, V2 in. Materials ....$900 
insulating board sheathing, building paper Labor 
and red cedar siding; inside—Sheetrock, (non-union) . 447 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Interior partitions—studs Wiring & 
and Douglas fir plywood panels. Floor con- fixtures ... 70 
struction—joist, yellow pine sub- and finish Painting ..... 140 
flooring. All lumber by Weyerhaeuser Sales Plumbing .... 275 
Co. Ceilings—Sheetrock, U. S. Gypsum Co. Heating ne a 150 
ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles. Wall finish ... 30 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—40 Ib. Linoleum .... 33 


tin. Leaders and ducts—galvanized. All 
meta! by Milcor Steel Co. Gutters—wood. 
INSULATION: Outside walls—insulated 
board sheathing. Ground floor—30 Ib. roofers 
felt, Johns-Manville, Inc. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, white pine. 
Glass—single strength, quality A, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—pine. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, Congo- 
leum-Nairn, Inc. 
WALL COVERINGS: All rooms—wallpaper. 
Bathrooms—Flexboard, Johns-Manville, Inc. 
HARDWARE: By Skillman Hardware Co. 
and National Hardware Co. 
PAINTING: Material by Sherwin-Williams 
Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig- 
erator—Frigidaire Sales Corp. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washing machine 
General Electric Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Cc. Cabinets—Par-Metal Products Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron; lead 
waste, copper roof vent. Water pipes— 
copper, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
HEATING: Warm air heat, Plen-aire system 
with Duo-therm oil burner, gravity flow. 
3oiler and water heater—Duo-therm, Motor 
Wheel Corp. Grilles—Hart & Cooley. 


Water service. 35 
Misc. labor 
& materials 90 





Outside im- 
provements. 30 
Overhead & 
promt ..... 200 
arr ee 250 
Te iis aana $2,650 
EXTRAS: 
Dining wing ..$180 
GOPORe 10s 240 


Entrance hood 

& decoration 25 
Stairway to 

upper floor... 75 























Nichols Photos 
Demonstration house, above, includes a stairway, a garage and an en- 
trance hood—three extras which boost the price $340 above the basic 
$2,650 figure. Note plywood panel construction of living room wall and 
heater closet off kitchen. Below, a half-dozen exterior design variations 
of Lumber Dealer Palmer's basic house. 
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FORUM BUILDING COST INDEX* 


CURRENT TREND IS UP IN 43 OF 81 CITIES, HIGHER THAN YEAR AGO IN 47. 


*Home Building Costs Expressed in Per Cent of the 1936 National Average. 





LATEST 
MONTH 


PRECEDING YEAR 


STATE CITY MONTH AGO 


eee oe 
ALA.1 Birmingham be 95.2 
ARIZ.“ 7 Phoenix 112.! 
ARK.2 Little Rock 93.6 
CALIF. Los Angeles 95.0 
San Diego 98.0 
San Francisco 114.0 
COLO.1 Denver 112.5 
CONN.! Hartford 107.3 
___ New Haven 105.7 
DEL. —_ Wilmington 97.4 
D. C.1 Washington 103.8 


FLA. = ~~ ‘Tampa 103.4 
West Palm Beach . RS 


GA.1 Atlanta 89.0 
IDAHO? Boise 112.4 
ILL. Chicago 122.7 


Peoria 127.0 
Springfield 127.8 






































Evansville 110.6 
Indianapolis 100.9 
South Bend 104.9 





Des Moines 114.6 





Wichita 107.4 





Lexington 106.7 
Louisville 97.8 





New Orleans 105.4 





Portland 95.0 





Baltimore 90.6 
Cumberland 101.8 





Boston tti73 
Worcester 103.3 





Detroit 105.1 
Grand Rapids 99.2 





Duluth 112.0 
St. Paul 117.9 





Jackson 109.1 





Kansas City 108.9 
St. Louis 111.3 





Great Falls 125.7 





Omaha 111.3 


Latest report—March; preceding report—February: year ago—March 1939. 
2 Latest report—February; preceding report—January; year ago—February 1939. 
3 Latest report—January; preceding report—December; year ago—January 1939. 


Based on Federal Home Loan Bank Board statistics covering the cost of building 
the same typical house in each city. This typical or standard house has six rooms, a 
total volurne of 24,000 cu. ft. On the first floor are living and dining rooms, kitchen 
and lavatory: on the second floor, three bedrooms and bath. Exterior finish is wide- 
board siding with brick and stucco as features of design. Included in the cost of the 
standard house are all fundamental structural elements, an attached one-car garage, 
unfinished cellar and attic, fireplace, insulation, and all essential plumbing, heating 
and wiring. Only cost variables are materials and labor; compensation insurance 
overhead and profit are included as constants. Excluded from the cost of the standard 
house are all items of finish and equipment such as wallpaper, lighting fixtures, re 
frigerator, window shades, etc. Costs do not include land, landscaping, walks and 
driveways, architect's fee, building permit, financing charges, etc. For a more 
detailed explanation, See ARCH. FORUM, Dec. 1939, Page 474. 


USE OF INDEX. 


. To show current local trends of building costs by means of three reports for 
each city, covering the most recent month, as well as three months and a year 
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Neer a 


LATEST PRECEDING YEAR 


STATE =— CITY MONTH MONTH AGO 


Reno - 
Manchester 
Atlantic City 
Camden 
Newark 








___ Aubuquerque 
Albany 
Buffalo 
Utica 
White Plains 


N. C.1 Asheville 

Raleigh 
Salisbury _ 
N. D8 Fargo 


OHIO2 














Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


OKLA.! _Oklahoma City 
ORE.3 Portland 


PENNA.? 











Harrisburg 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 





R. 1.1 Providence 


a. Ge Columbia 








S. D.* Sioux Falls 
TENN2 





Memphis 
Nashville 
TEXAS 2 Dallas 
Houston 

San Antonio 








UTAH 3 Salt Lake City 


VT.1 Rutland 
VA,1 Richmond 


Roanoke 


WASH.? Seattle 


Spokane 




















W. VA? 


Charleston 
Wheeling 


WIS.1 Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 


Casper 








wYo0.3 


previous. In addition, the index of each city provides a direct comparison with 
the 1936 national average, as it is given as a percentage of that average. 


. To report the wide variation in local cost levels, shown by the relative size of 
the index figures. As all local indexes are based on the 1936 national average, 
they are directly comparable. 


3. To provide a ready means of adjusting house costs between cities. 

Thus, to find the cost in City B of a house built in City A for $5,000, first multiply 
the most recent City B index (90) by the cost of the house in City A ($5,000). The 
result is 450,000. Second, divide that 450,000 by the latest City A index (110). Result: 
$4,090—the approximate cost of the house in City B. 


In using THE FORUM Building Cost Index to make such an adjustment of costs 
between cities, the basis of the index—the standard house, defined in the first 
column—should be kept in mind. The index applies to medium-to-small houses, not 
to large houses and those replete with gadgets. Neither does it apply to costs which 
include land. If land is included in the total cost, 20 per cent may be deducted to 
obtain a rough approximation of construction costs. For application in the South 
the cost of cellar and heating plant may be eliminated from a Northern house by 
deducting !0 per cent. 


A se BA T868 GTA RA A 





